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HE pattern of the world is changing before our eyes. The ending 
of American isolation is one of the major events of history. The 
twenty years’ treaty of alliance between Soviet Russia and Great 
Britain may also prove to be a turning-point in international politics. 
| It marks the ending of one chapter and the opening of another. 
| Let us first take a momentary glance backward over Anglo-Russian 
| relations since the last war. It is as well to review frankly the facts of 
| the past, before examining the remarkable change in the present and 
| its probable consequences for the future. The effects of the Russian 
| revolution upon our own fortunes in that war, the terrible events that 
| followed, and the disturbing international policy of Bolshevism in the 
| succeeding period, deeply alienated the British people. 1917 and 1918 
| were for us years of dreadful casualties in the field and of great peril 
| for our cause, largely because of the disintegration of the armies of 
| Russia through the revolution and her separate peace. The violence 
| that was let loose ; the killing of great numbers of the old régime ; the 
| ruin of all the rest ; the murder of the Tsar and his family ; the flagrant 
| attack on religion ; the suppression of liberty and dominance of the 
secret police ; the sufferings inflicted on the Russian people themselves 
through the great famine and the misery of the whole population ; the 
subversive movements, in this country, in India and elsewhere, 
| fostered by Russian subsidies—all this aroused in Great Britain, as in 
| the United States and other countries, a widespread feeling of resent- 
| ment and hostility. There were moments when it seemed that the 
attitude of England might repeat the events that followed the French 
_ Revolution. Then the Terror, the execution of the Royal Family, the 
_ militant flood of aggressive republicanism let loose upon Europe, 
aroused here the violent reaction of which Edmund Burke was the 
eloquent spokesman, and twenty years of war with France were the 
outcome. 

Among the Russians the antagonism towards Great Britain was not 
less. They did not forget, as we soon began to forget, that after the 
war with Germany was over, our forces had still been campaigning in 
their country, and our resources used in support of the armies of 
the old order that had continued in the field and exposed the revolu- 
tion to formidable danger. The Bolshevik leaders, convinced that they 
were engaged in a desperate effort to establish a new state of society 
which would rescue their own people from one of the worst political 
systems known to history, and which, if successful, would shine as a 
beacon to the depressed masses everywhere, saw themselves faced by a 
group of hostile Governments, which, in obedience, as they thought, to 
the self-interest of the privileged rich, were already seeking, and might 
seek again and again, to destroy by military force their great and 
beneficent experiment. If they carried on subversive propaganda 
within the hostile countries, if they used every means that were open 
to them to appeal to the masses against their rulers, that was a measure 
of self-defence as well as a duty to the cause in which they believed. 
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Only in that way, they held, could they forestall capitalist wars against 
the first socialist republic. When Germany began to loom again as a 
threatening peril, they could not be sure whether the propertied 
classes in Great Britain would not regard the military danger from 
Nazism as less than the social danger from Bolshevism. They thought 
that whenever Hitler’s violent threats should eventuate in a terrific 
military onslaught, those influences might lead Britain to joia in, or 
at best to stand aside ; the danger afterwards to Britain herself might 
be risked; if Germany were embroiled in the east, and were either 
militarily exhausted by conflict or economically satiated through con- 
quest, the risk would be lessened. 

Now all this is changed—and on both sides. The beginning of the 
change was the victory of Stalin over Trotsky. The two men were not 
only personal antagonists : they stood for opposite policies. Trotsky, 
like Marx, was above all an international revolutionary. He saw the 
duty of the Russian people, not only as the destruction of Tsarism and 
all it stood for, and the establishment of a free and efficient socialist 
republic, but also as the creation of a volcanic centre of a fiery propa- 
ganda which would overthrow the ruling classes everywhere and 
consume the old systems in a vast world-wide conflagration. Stalin, 
with less enthusiasm and cooler foresight, realised that it was impossible 
for the Russian people to accomplish, at one and the same time, three 
colossal tasks—the construction of their own new order; preparation 
to resist the coming German attack; and the communist evangelis- 
ation of the world. He carried the day. The world revolution was called — 
off. The communist parties in other countries were left to their own 
resources. Soviet Russia joined the League of Nations. All her energies 
were concentrated on industrial development and military defence. The 
old spirit of national patriotism was invoked once more, and was linked 
with the new creed of service to mankind. 

At the same time the naive faith in Karl Marx was weakening. 
Experience was showing “‘ Das Kapital’ to be the crude, unrealistic 
piece of scholasticism that it is. Effective as a fierce, eloquent cry of 
protest and resentment on behalf of the dispossessed, it is a bad guide 
to philosophy, to history and to economics. While Marxist theory is — 
still the official bible of the Soviets, it is found that the ideas of 1860 
cannot fit the present day. As to materialism itself, the events of this 
moment are the clearest contradiction, the best disproof, of the Marxian ~ 
doctrine that it is economic motives which govern the actions of man- | 
kind and determine the course of history. The staunchness of the — 
Russian armies, the heroic defence of Sevastopol and countless 
glorious combats—these are not inspired by anything economic. They 
spring from patriotic enthusiasm : from a conviction that the Russian 
‘soldier is fighting to-day for the security of his own home, for the 
independence of his country, for a new social order which, be believes, 
will benefit all mankind. No material rewards are offered for deeds of 
conspicuous valour in the field. The Marxist State expresses the national 
gratitude by medals and citations and other honours, more valuable by 
far than money or what money can buy. 

The world sees that Russia, while rightly recognising that industrial 
development is essential and urgent, if the general body of the people 
are to be raised from penury to comfort, and if the armaments are to 
be available that are indispensable for defence, now realises that her 
civilisation is by no means merely a matter of “ things.” Science, — 
literature, drama, all the arts are held in high esteem. The world 
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_ watches and admires—but notes that this is the opposite to materialism. 


It sees, too, the strenuous efforts that have been made to improve 


- the national standard of living ; in particular, to remove the reproach 


of illiteracy. In 1913, of every hundred Russians, seventy-two could 
not read or write ; now the figure has béen lowered to nineteen, and the 


_ decrease continues. The denial of education is only one example among 
a multitude of the shameful record of the Tsarist régime. An autocracy 


obscurantist and incompetent; an aristocracy mostly pleasure-loving 


and irresponsible ; religion presented to the people by a Church noted 
neither for spirituality nor for learning—those three together, ruling by 
force and not by consent, had kept the Russian people, generation after 
generation, far behind the advancing columns of human progress. 

| Freed from this incubus, the innate energies of the Russian people are 
carrying them forward with arush. The rapid spread of education has 
made possible an advance in technical efficiency which has astonished 
all observers. It has brought success to the series of ambitious Five- 


Year Plans. Under the new régime and before the present war the 


output of steel increased four times, of coal five times, of chemical 
products twelve times, of machine tools more than forty times. In 
electrical power Russia ranked as fifteenth among the nations ; now 
she comes second. The tenacity with which her armies have been able 
to withstand the tremendous German attacks, and, when finally 
driven back, to retreat in good order, has only been made possible, so 
observers tell us, by the effective organisation of railway and other 
communications in the rear. Had they been managed with the corrupt 
inefficiency of the Tsarist period, the war would have been lost long 
ago. As it is, Hitler’s Russian campaign has had the same result as 
Napoleon’s campaign in Spain had for him: “the doubly disastrous 
effect,’’ as Mr. Duff Cooper says in his Life of Talleyrand, “‘ of proving 
to Europe that while his ambition was insatiable his power was not 
invincible.” 

All these changes in Russia have evoked a change in the British 
attitude. After all, it is a quarter of a century since the Bolshevik 


revolution ; to the younger generation that is a matter of history ; the 


events that followed upon it are not within their own recollection. The 
ending of the Comintern propaganda has removed the chief irritant in 
the relations between the two countries. Owing to the successful 
development and technical efficiency of Russian industry, there has 
grown up a new feeling of surprised admiration and respect. 

Above all, the fact that we are engaged side by side in a common 


struggle against a dangerous enemy, equally detested by both, over- 
ides every other consideration. Past events and present opinions are, 


in any case, comparatively unimportant now. A soldier in a trench 
awaiting an attack is not concerned whether the man on his right is an 
anglican or an agnostic, or whether the man on his left has been serving 


‘a year in prison : what matters to him is whether they are stout soldiers 


who will not run away. Nor does he mind what is the language or the 


colour of battalions marching to his support: are they good troops, 


well armed and well led ?—that is all that matters. 
; * om * * * 

Hence the Treaty. Its first effect has been finally to clear away the 
suspicions that were recorded even to the last page of the previous 
chapter. It has increased the confidence of both parties in the final 
outcome of the war, and has therefore strengthened the morale both 
of their armed forces and of their workers. Next it has, on the whole, 


* 
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consolidated political opinion in this country and among the Allies. — 
The enthusiasm it has evoked on the Left has, I believe, more than 
counterbalanced the misgivings it has aroused, here and elsewhere, on | 
the Right. If the neutrality of Portugal, for example, may have 
become, for a time, slightly less benevolent, the neutrality of Mexico | 
has been turned into belligerent support. And so in other States. 

Undoubtedly there are Conservative elements in this country which, — 
while recognising perhaps that the Russian alliance is a military | 
necessity, fear that its later effects may be to infect British politics with 
Bolshevist methods. There is, of course, a possibility of that, but not, © 
I suggest, a probability. The differences in conditions between the — 
countries are too great. | 

We have not suffered for generations under a government like that | 
of the Tsars ; we have not seen our greatest intellectual leaders sent © 
to exile in some Siberia ; we have not had the accumulation of bitter ~ 
grievances that generates revolution. Our people, with three-quarters | 
of a century of general education, and with many centuries of experi- — 
ence in self-government, can think for themselves ; there is no need for ; 
a propaganda of violence, for the excitement of attack, to stir them to 
action. We note the immense cost at which the Russian gains have 
been bought—the ten years of misery, the thousands of executions, © 
the indefensible cruelty of the “ liquidation of the Kulaks”’; and we © 
are glad to think that our own gradual methods have brought even ~ 
greater benefits, without need of the policy of ‘‘ Be my brother or I will © 
kill you! ’’ Looking back on the history of Europe since the Napoleonic 
wars, we can see that the advance in the standard of living, in social — 
services, in environment in general, has been greater, taken as a whole, 
in this country than in any other of the larger States of Europe; and 
it has been achieved without sacrifice of liberty, without violence, 
without injustice, without the successive revolutions that have marked — 
the histories of all the others. Grave problems remain, particularly 
the recurring periods of unemployment and the gross inequalities of 
income. But, knowing what are the lessons of the past, the British 
people are likely to seek their solution by their own proved methods ~ 
rather than by imitating those of others. 

A political alliance is one thing ; an amalgamation of ideas is another. 
Before the last great war we were led by the needs of defensive strategy 
to enter into an entente, first with France, and then with Tsarist 
Russia. This last was as distasteful to the Liberal Party then as the - 
present alliance with Soviet Russia may be to some of the Conservative — 
Party now. It was accepted, none the less, for the necessity was plain. 
In the event it was not found to bring into our politics any reactionary — 
influences. Even the much closer relations with France, continued over 

‘a much longer period, have not in any degree Gallicised our institutions. 
So it is likely to be in the future with Soviet ideas. 

Yet whatever experience shows to be good in them we should indeed 
_be wise to imitate. Our state of society is not so perfect that we are 
entitled to think we have nothing to learn from elsewhere. Whether. 
it be in Russia, or in France, or in Nazi Germany itself, if some social 
experiment has proved successful and conditions here are comparable, 
it would be mere stupidity not to profit by the object-lesson. Certainly 
we should adopt any Russian expedients that might be found to suit 
our needs. Why not? Are we to be debarred from applying, by right 
methods, something that has been found useful, merely by the fact 
that it was initiated elsewhere by wrong methods ? 
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The alliance will probably lead after the war, and even during the 
war, to closer intercourse; and that may result in each country 
| influencing in some degree the other. The Russians may well find that 
here and there they have things to learn from us. It appears that, 
» owing to their intellectual withdrawal and seclusion during the last 
twenty years, they are even worse informed about us than we are about 
them. The alliance may be enlightening to both. If its effects are 


stimulating in Britain and stabilising in Russia it will be all to the good. 
* * * * * 


When the time comes to make peace, the part played by Russia in 

the war must obviously entitle her to a full voice in the settlement. 
| Happily there is no conflict of interest anywhere, east or west, between 
) our two countries. Germany is one common danger and Japan is 
another. With complete recklessness the Japanese militarists are 
raising enemies for themselves in every direction. ‘‘ He who makes 
| many afraid of him has himself many to fear.” They seem on the way 
_ to provoking a combination against their country of four of the greatest 
) Powers in the world—the British Commonwealth, the United States, 
» Russia and China. The result for them must inevitably be defeat and 
| disaster. 
Difficult and delicate questions cannot fail to arise at the Peace ° 
| Conferences in relation to the three Baltic States, the boundaries of 
/ Poland, the problems of the Balkans, and the security of Turkey. The 
old dilemma cannot be avoided—how far, in the fixing of frontiers, 
strategic factors should be allowed to over-rule the factors of race and 
_ language. Gravest and most difficult of all the problems will be the 
| future of Germany. Russia, always threatened by her western neigh- 
-bour, many times invaded, and subjected in these years to terrible 
suffering from unprovoked aggression, has the right to demand the 
' fullest guarantees for her own security. In this she is assured of un- 
qualified support from her British ally. 

In a recent debate in the House of Lords I drew attention to the 
| suspicion, which may still linger in the minds of Russian leaders, that 
) political groups in this country, who had been the most hostile to the 
) Soviets and may now have accepted the alliance only with reservations, 
| might be unwilling, when it came to the point, to see Germany weakened 
' too much for fear of Russia growing too strong. They might wish to 
/ see some settlement aimed at in Eastern Europe in the nature of a 
| Balance of Power between Germany and Russia—a balance in which 
Britain might play the part of makeweight. I summarised the argu- 
ments against the principle of the Balance of Power: that any balance 
that might be established has always proved precarious, easily upset 
| by shifting alliances ; that the period in European history when the 
| doctrine was dominant was one of constantly recurring wars—this 

country being at war for as many years as it was at peace; that the 
consistent policy of England had really aimed, not at some clever 
equipoise, but at the defeat of any attempt that might be made by a 
single Power to establish a domination in Europe ; and that the only 
method by which stability could be reached was to organise a system 
| of collective security. 1 asked whether the Government could make a 
| statement that would show that such suspicions, if they still existed, 
| were wholly without foundation. 
| To this Lord Selborne, answering on behalf of the Government, gave 
a considered reply, which it may be useful to quote. He was not aware, 
he said, that there were any people in this country who might seek to 
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preserve a strong Germany to act as a counterpoise to Russia. In an 
case he gave the assurance that that formed no part of the policy « 
His Majesty’s Government. The Atlantic Charter, in its Eight 
Article, postulated as a fundamental condition the complete disarm 
ment of Germany ; and a Germany completely disarmed could not E 
described as an effective counterpoise to anyone. 

Let me recall to mind four points in the Treaty itself which are of th 
highest importance. 

In the first place, the parties undertake not to enter into negotiatior 
or conclude a peace ‘‘ with the Hitlerite Government or any othe 
Government in Germany that does not clearly renounce all aggressiy 
intentions.’’ This clearly implies that the Allies do contemplate 
negotiated peace, once Hitler has been overthrown and a wholl 
different rule established in Germany. 

The second point is that the military alliance between the two partie 
is to be superseded when a system of “common action’”’ has bee 
established, among themselves and “‘ other like-minded States .. . t 
preserve peace and resist aggression in the post-war period.” The 
this alliance between two countries will be merged in some large 
combination. Only if action to establish such a system does not i 
fact take place will the Anglo-Russian military alliance run for i 
period of twenty years—with further continuance unless terminate 
by one or other of the parties. ; 

The third point is the undertaking that the Allies will shape the: 
post-war policy without “seeking territorial aggrandisement fc 
themselves.” The fourth, that that policy will be in accordance wit 
“the principle of non-interference in the internal affairs of othe 
States.” 

Often exposed to criticism, the Government, and especially M: 
Eden, are entitled to high credit for the successful conclusion of th: 
agreement. Like the Atlantic Charter, it lays down principles of polic 
and not definite proposals. At the present stage that is all that : 
possible. The Charter links the United States with Britain ; the Treat 
links Britain with Russia. In the fellowship of the three lies the be: 
hope of the world. 

SAMUEL, 


PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC. 


N a sense there are no Pacific problems; the troubles which bese 
[= countries with Pacific coasts or possessions in the Pacific Ocea 

in the armistice period between 1918 and 1941 were world problem 
True that the particular circumstances of the area, both political an 
economic, affected the complexion of these problems, but in the mai 
anything specific in this context is merely geographical. Still less : 
there a Pacific problem, in the sense in which we can legitimately tal 
of “the problem of Europe’”’; the very size of the area and th 
number of powers and countries concerned in it deprive it of th 
necessary unity. China, Japan, Russia, Thailand, Canada, the Unite 
States, Australia and New Zealand have all Pacific seaboards, whi 
Great Britain, France, the United States and Holland own larg 
territories within the ocean, and even Portugal is represented as 
colonial power. The Pacific concept in international affairs has becom 
an even more tenuous abstraction since Japanese Imperialism he 
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yvept past Singapore into the Indian Ocean and threatens to involve 
:dia itself, as it has already involved Burma, in the trials and troubles 
co-prosperity. If the tide had swept on to Madagascar the fate of 
uth Africa and the Southern Atlantic would have been involved. In 
ct. we are faced with our familiar friend the smallness of the world 
id the growing interdependence of its parts. 

The main political problem in the Far East for thelast ten years has 
een exactly the same as in Europe—the problem of aggression, and it 
>came acute in the more distant area at an earlier stage. The economic 
tuation which partially explains, however little it justifies, aggressive 
<pansion was identical in both parts of the world—trising population 
sures, pressure on the means of subsistence and limited opportunities 
r that trade expansion which alone, in default of emigration, could 
rocure work and food for growing numbers. Note how close, how in- 
yitable, the parallelism has been. 

The Japanese invasion of Manchukuo was precisely the same kind of 
1allenge to any principle of world order or any hope of lasting peace 
; the rape of Abyssinia. Failure by the world to deal with it probably 
ent a long way.to encouraging Mussolini in what should have been a 
esperate adventure. The words “ by the world ”’ are used advisedly 
od deliberately ; the belief, commoner in the United States than 
| this country, that the American republic was ready to go much 
ther than the British Empire in coercing the aggressor, at least by 
sonomic measures, is based on a legend, and one which can hardly 
irvive an unprejudiced reading of the apologia written by Mr. Stimson 
imself, with whose name the legend is so closely associated. The 
Iited States, like all other countries, continued till late in the day 
) maintain trade with its potential enemies and thus to forge weapons 
yr the killing of its own citizens; there is nothing dishonourable in 
ach a policy, for individual countries cannot apply economic sanctions, 
nd to attempt to do so would be provocative rather than effective ; 
ut there is much stupidity in the lack of concerted action which makes 
he policy virtually inescapable. 

However the inquity is to be apportioned, the behaviour of civilisa- 
ion after receipt by the League of Nations of the Lytton report was a 
ery good model for the maintenance of peace with honour at Munich. 
he chain ran clearly from Manchukuo through Abyssinia, Austria and 
zecho-Slovakia to Poland, and binds East and West in one community 
f turmoil and sorrow. 

The Japanese southern drive, and its intended wheel eastwards in 
he event of success, are actuated by the same considerations as 
yermany’s demand for “ grosser Raum ”’ and the “‘ Drang nach Osten,”’ 
vhich Hitler would doubtless have preferred to postpone until he had 
ecured himself on three other sides. The “‘ co-prosperity sphere” and the 
‘new order’’ have precisely the same content—the institution of a 
arge self-contained economic unit in which all the parts shall subserve 
he military overlords at the centre. Japan’s economic situation 
esembles still more closely that of the other principal Axis partner. 
taly’s surplus of population became a grave problem when emigration 
m a reasonable scale became impossible owing to the restriction of 
mmigration, firstly by deliberate political action and secondly by 
he impact of economic factors which actually created a stream in the 
everse direction ; it was of course made graver by Mussolini’s attempts 
o arrest by artificial means the natural tendency towards a declining 
0pulation, or at any rate a fallin the rate of increase. Japan’s tragedy 
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was that she was demographically fifty to a hundred years behind the 

time for the political and economic conditions between the wars. The 
growth of population was stimulated, as it had been in Europe, by 
industrial:development, but a rate of growth which could be absorbed 
with comparative ease in the Europe of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century begame a tragic liability when the age of territorial 
expansion seemed to have come to an end, when there were no new 
frontiers to open, and when fear and prejudice and social difficulties 
combined to make existing frontiers practically uncrossable by man. 
A population difficulty of these dimensions cannot be corrected, except 
by the surgical remedies of war or pestilence, within a generation. If no 
children had been born in Japan after-1931 it would still have been 
necessary for Japan to provide for an additional one million pairs of 
hands entering the labour market each year from then till now. 

Broadly, it may be said that post-war problems in the Pacific, like 
pre-war problems, will be the same substantially as problems of the 
Atlantic ; they will be the same problems, but conditioned by geogra- 
phical differences and affecting a somewhat different set of participating 
powers. Broadly speaking again, they all boil down to a search for 
political security against aggression and economic security against 
want, and the main principles which are to guide our search for the 
desirable ends in the East as in the West have been laid down in the 
Atlantic Charter. In what important aspects will the practical applica- 
tion of these principles be affected by conditions peculiar to the Far 
East ? 

In the Atlantic area there will be three great powers who will have 
defeated Germany, two of them European and the other American. 
Different as they are, and even more different as they will be, in 
population, wealth and degree of industrial development, they will 
presumably regard each other for political purposes as equal, and any 
two of them in union could probably contrive to impose peace and a 
minimum standard of international decency in Europe given a clear 
purpose and continuing resolution ; all three are, or should be, unam- 
bitious for any aggrandisement, if the security of each country no 
longer depends on its own resources and the strategic defensibility of 
its frontiers. 

Three and possibly four powers will have defeated Japan—four if 
Russia is involved ; one of these powers, China, is only potentially a 
great power, while her interests vastly exceed those of the United 
States, Britain and Russia if only because the Pacific is her whole 
existence. The distribution of real force will therefore be very different 
in Asia and Europe ; the powers with the strength and means to defeat 
the enemy, to restore peace and guarantee it will be powers who are not 
‘native to the territory, but interlopers (however sound their title-deeds) 
who are colonisers and possessors. Moreover, they have for the time 
being, and this applies especially to Great Britain, suffered a loss of 
prestige ; they will themselves be on trial and compelled to show 
‘cause why the American or the Briton, not to speak of the Frenchman 
and the Dutchman, should govern parts of Asia which they could not 
defend ; the answer is not simplified by the fact that the question will 
be re-echoed by many people in the United States, and that American 
responsibilities in the Philippines have always rested on uneasy 
shoulders, and were within sight of termination when war broke 
out. 

The colonising powers have a case to answer. France betrayed a 
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trust—we cannot judge to-day how culpably—by giving Japan bases 
in Indo-China without which her attack further south would have been 
much hampered. We shall be tarred with the Imperialist brush ; its 
effectiveness is enhanced by our colonial shortcomings, advertised by 
ourselves ; it is a mere irony that our rule in Singapore and Malaya is 
probably less open to criticism than in any other part of our colonial 
empire. Even some of the faults imputed to us, as for instance that we 


failed to enlist military help from the inhabitants of Singapore, should 


be counted as virtues by those intent on denouncing imperialism. But 
that the war in the Far East “ is not being fought to restore the British 
Empire ” will be proclaimed with sufficient vehemence to merit our 
attention ; the expressed desire, behind which there is too often little 
solid thought, for a different world after the war will be a further factor 


_ making for change. 


The character and weight of our defence is sensibly dependent on the 
part which we play in defeating the Japanese onslaught. If we can 
play a major réle in the defeat of Japan, and if the recovery of British 
possessions is due in large part to our own efforts, we shall be in a 


_ position in which we can offer to adapt Imperial ideas and practices to 


a more enlightened and more peaceful world. If we play a minor role 
we shall not find either the Chinese or the Americans anxious to have 


clause 3 of the Atlantic Charter, which expresses the desire to see 


“ sovereign rights . . . restored to those who have been forcibly deprived 
of them,” applied in favour of our colonial claims. 

The great danger will be over-simplification of the problem; all 
slogans for the Far East are so barren of content as to be misleading. 
Colonial possessions in the Pacific are of a variety unexampled in any 


_ other part of the world. They include the Philippines, assured of self- 


7. 


~ government in a few years’ time, but doubtless wondering what com- 


plete independence would have been worth had it been granted a few 
years ago; Singapore, which is largely a Chinese city outside China ; 
the Federated and the Unfederated Malay States, in which power is 
shared with native rulers ; Hong Kong, a Chinese city on the Chinese 
coast, ceded by treaty ; the wealthy Dutch colonies, which have been 
superbly developed ; North Borneo, which belongs to a Chartered 
company ; Sarawak, which belongs to a white Rajah; New Guinea, 
partly owned by Holland, and partly administered by Australia under 
mandate; and various mandated islands which are in the main im- 


_ portant only for strategical reasons. There is represented in this list, 


which is not exhaustive, almost every grade of self-governing capacity 


_ from nil to one hundred ; there are aboriginal communities which have 


Se 


scarcely begun to make contact with the civilised world, and other 


_ communities which are prepared to undertake full responsibility (with 


i 


possibly some reservation regarding self-defence) for their own destinies. 
There are primitive economies which have scarcely advanced beyond 


_ the cowrie-currency stage ; there are others which are an integral part 


of world economy. 

The differences could be multiplied, but this perhaps suffices to 
indicate that the problem is not a homogeneous one, to which a 
uniform solution can be applied. Defence alone will presumably require 
the continued presence of non-Asiatic powers in the Pacific, unless we 


are simple-minded enough to believe that the subjugation and dis- 


_ armament of Japan relieves the world of all anxiety for war in Pacific 


_ waters. Peace will, we may hope, be preserved by co-operative measures 
_ of defence undertaken by the United States, China, Russia and our- 


7 
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selves; air and sea bases stretching in an arc from India to New ||| 


Zealand will be required by any powers setting out to maintain peace, |}, 
and our own arrangement with the United States in the West Atlantic | 
should furnish a useful precedent. 

Administration, given the wide variety of territory, population and | 
sovereignty involved, is not so obviously a problem to which inter- 


national co-operation gives the key. Quite apart from any British |}, 


interests at stake, the acceptance of the trustee conception there and | 


its translation into practice seem to offer the best chance of evolution, i 


ce 


from 


imperialism ” into something higher. Colonial territories are |}, 


held in a double trust ; the possessing powers are trustees primarily of jf 
the interest of the native races, and this trust should be administered }} 


with a view to their gradual advancement to the status of independent i 


units ; they are also trustees for the world, which should have such | 


equality of economic opportunity as will make the mere possession of 


territory a matter of comparative indifference, or at any rate as much jj 


a responsibility as a privilege. } 

There is nothing new in these principles ; they have been commonly | 
professed and are the basis of “‘ the white man’s burden” theory. | 
They can be given some practical content if there is international 
agreement on one or two items of practical policy. Firstly, if any form } 
of world co-operation can be instituted after the war, there should be } 
an absolute ban on the forcible recruitment of native races for military jj 
purposes, with a guarantee of defence by international agreement. 
Secondly, there should be no trade discrimination in favour either of 
imports from or exports to the metropolitan power. Ottawa in the 
colonies and the anti-Japanese quotas should both be disavowed 
together with Philippine discrimination in favour of the United States. 
And in this connection the natural advantages which the admutiistering 
power has in commerce and development within the colony should not 
be artificially increased. Thirdly, and most importantly, international 
responsibility should be both recognised and quickened by an extension 
of the mandatory system ; all colonial powers would be wise to make 
a concession to world opinion by offering to place all their possessions 
under mandate. The mandatory system would have to be a reality ; 
it would require to be enlarged in its scope and strengthened in its 
machinery. No such evasion of responsibility as was practised in the 
case of Palestine or the Japanese islands should be possible in the future 
without creating an international scandal which would be found 
intolerable. 

The system will require strengthening, but it must also be made more 
elastic and adaptable. to variations in the character of the population 
to be governed. There is no reason why we should slavishly adhere to 
‘three ‘‘ models” of mandates. Nor is there any reason on theoretical 
grounds for pronouncing definitely for or against administration by an 
international colonial civil service. There will be practical difficulties, 
but only trial can show whether such a form of administration, freely 
accepted with a desire to make it work, has in selected cases all the dis- 
advantages of international administration based, as in Tangier, on 
generalinternational distrust and considerations of strategy. A beginning 
might be made by an interchange of colonial administrators, and by a 
widening of the field of recruitment for national colonial services. 

We may leave the special interests of Europe and the United States in 
the Pacific and turn to larger political and economic aspects. The great 
post-war problem of Europe is Germany ; the great post-war problem 
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PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC. ees? 


i the Pacific is almost as much China as Japan, and the difficulties 
‘| which they present for solution must be considered separately. 

| Japan’s fate, under Atlantic Charter terms, is to be that of Germany 
and Italy ; as one of the “ nations which threaten, or may threaten, 
| aggression outside their frontiers ”’ it will be disarmed. Since Japan 
| is a country deficient in most of the raw materials necessary for the 
| construction of armaments and without the industrial resources 
necessary for a major war, it should not be a matter of great difficulty 


‘| to prevent subsequent re-arming on a scale which can gravely threaten 


"| peace. A very small dose of international co-operation could have checked 
. | Japanese aggression at the outset ; it would never have reached its present 
| impudent if impressive dimensions had not this country been practically 


defenceless in the Far East owing to its struggle for life in Europe. 

But that is only the one side of the Charter as it affects Japan and 
Germany ; the obverse is ‘‘ access, on equal terms, to the trade and raw 
‘materials of the world which are needed for their economic prosperity.” 
We shall read these words as meaning equally favourable, and not 
equally unfavourable terms ; they are otherwise a sorry jest, but their 
want of precision does recall the fate of the Most Favoured Nation 
_ Clause, which prohibitive tariffs had converted into a Least Disfavoured 
Nation Clause. Accepting the words at their face value they mean for 
‘Germany a position in Europe which is not supreme, but, thanks to her 
geographical situation and her industrial resources, will certainly be 
predominant. They should mean for Japan the end of attempts to 
curtail Japanese exports on the ground that they are too cheap; it 
was not access to raw materials which was denied to Japan or Italy ; 


' it was command of them by purchasing power which can only be ob- 
_ tained by the export of goods and services. It may be hoped that the 


world will no longer hamper Japan’s efforts to achieve a higher standard 


| 
i 


of living by refusing to accept her imports on the ground that they are 
produced by cheap labour, that is by workers with a low standard of 
living. Again the words should mean the recognition that Japan has a 


| special part to play, thanks to geographical position, in the develop- 


| 
i 


y 


| ment of East Asia. The economic integration of Europe, pursued by 


_ different means and for other ends, would be the new order which Hitler 
_travesties; the development of East Asia out of present poverty, 
periodical famine and distress would represent legitimate co-prosperity. 
_ Finally, the words should mean that Japanese nationals will be per- 
_ mitted to occupy or own land in foreign territory on exactly the same 
terms as other foreigners, which would be some relaxation of the 
_ hindrances to emigration. We may doubt whether the Charter will be 
permitted to bear this liberal interpretation in the United States, in 
Canada, and in Australia ; strategic considerations, reinforcing racial 
prejudices, will be invoked against it, and not without justification 
after the regimentation of German and Japanese nationals abroad. 
But it would be a thousand pities, and surely incompatible with the 
spirit of the Charter, if there was any general prohibition of settlement 
by Japanese in East Asia outside their own islands. They have made 
excellent colonists, enterprising and orderly, in at least one British 


_ colony, that of North Borneo, and there is no evidence that their 


primary activities were other than economic. 
China in Asia, and some would say Russia in Europe, is an after-war 


_ enigma. She will be one of the conquering powers, however remote was 


her hope of victory without the assistance of the United Nations, and 
however exiguous her chance of maintaining independence in the future 
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without their continued co-operation. Will the wine of victory go to 
her head, and will she develop an imperialism of her own, laying claim 
to a predominant position throughout the Eastern Pacific? Will she . 
seek to use Chinese settlements outside China as a political instrument, 
taking a leaf out of Hitler’s book ? Is China capable, indeed, of facing 
successfully her own great internal political problems, and of establish- 
ing internal sovereignty over the vast spaces of the country and its 
450 millions of inhabitants ? 

There is probably only a handful of British people qualified by a 
knowledge of China to hazard an answer to these questions, and it may 
be doubted whether they would all answer in the same sense. But it 
may be suggested without any special knowledge that the answers 
which the future will work out depend to a large extent on economic 
factors. China is, in fact, a touchstone for the Atlantic Charter, and 
vague aspiration for the well-being of her masses, “‘ for improved labour 
standards, economic advancement, and social security ’’ will have to be 
reduced to hard and concrete realities. 

There is too much nebulous international communism in the air, an 
opium dream of a continuation of Lease-Lend procedures through the 
immediate post-war transition stage and their conversion into a 
permanent system. This is wishful thinking of a dangerous character ; 
it is a delusion that all or nearly all the inhabitants of this world can 
be made happy and comfortable by a little juggling with the existing 
output of wealth. The average income per head in India has been 
reliably calculated at Rs.78—less than {6 a head in a population of 
nearly four hundred millions ; China’s population, variously estimated 
at anything between four hundred and fifty and five hundred millions, 
can hardly produce much more per head. The great problem of the 
Pacific is the raising of the standard of living indicated in these figures, 
and no impression can be made upon it by mere redistribution. 

Perhaps the existence of these vast areas is the answer to the pessi- 
mist’s static view of a non-expanding world. They offer a field for 
investment which, if carefully cultivated with the right admixture of 
State direction and private enterprise, might yield a rich harvest for 
European and American industry as well as for the inhabitants of Asia. 
It is certain that large amounts of foreign capital will be required ; it 
is equally certain that that investment will not be left to the completely 
free play of the market. Both China and the exporters of capital 
will be interested in seeing that development is orderly. The pace of 
development in the construction of communications and public utilities 
and in industrialisation will be controlled. It may be conjectured that 
all large projects will be financed by difect loans to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and that no international scramble for profit or political jockeying 
for power will be permitted. But such public works, if well conceived, 
should. gradually raise Chinese productivity and create a demand for 
raw materials and commodities which private capitalists and merchants, 
prepared to be enterprising and risk-taking, can satisfy. It is an old 
saying that an extra foot of cotton on the Indian shirt would spell 
unbounded prosperity for Lancashire. A more extensive use of wool 
in Chinese clothing and a diversification of Chinese diet, something 
much short of the international standard of the League of Nations, 
would go far to make over-production the memory of a nightmare. 
In short, the main problem of China and the Pacific, as of the world, 
is the creation and exchange of goods and services. 

ANDREW MCFADYEAN. 


“WAR CRIMINALS.”’ 


E are having better hunting at home than abroad just now. 

WV The scapegoat stalkers hope to get some big heads and the 

“War Criminals ”’ Hounds are having good runs. Once more 
that “ old fox jumps over the Passons gate and the Hunds all atter ’im 
go—oh.” There go those high-flyers, the Archbishop and Lord Cecil, 
leading the field, and those hustlers, the Free French and Free Churches ; 
there go the Heavy Brigade, riding cunning with Mr. Churchill, who 
was willing to hang the Kaiser, and the Queen of Holland—who was 
not—all view-hollering the varmint out of cover. Yet not without some 
doubts as to what they are hunting. One said it was a war criminal, 
the other he said, nay, it’s just a German or a Jap who fights his wars 
that way. What about an Italian, a Bulgarian, a Hungarian or other 
Axis Aryan? Should they all be hunted with due “law” like an 
henourable hen-robbing fox, or hanged out of hand like a hateful 
sheep-killing hound? Once anything red and hairy could be hunted 
but it is not so easy to-day. And it never has been possible to hang a 
whole people, because no one could ever build a big enough gallows 
or a long enough “ Ladder of Responsibility ”—to use Mr. Churchill’s 
metaphor (The War Criminals’ Aftermath, p. 157). We all agree that 
inhuman crimes against Civilisation and Christianity have been and are 
being committed ; but we all disagree as to who are the criminals, how 
to incriminate them, and whether that will not only result in recrimina- 
tion. Who is to be hanged—Hitler, Musso, Tojo, Franco? ‘“ No, no 
—Surely not that Christian gentleman, Franco?’ Yet Franco sent 
Spain into the Axis and a Spanish division to the Russian Front. As 
for uncivilised and un-Christian crimes, Hitler’s régime has produced 
no more barbarous and bloody persecution of other peoples than 
Franco’s has of its own Spaniards, Catalans and Basques. ‘‘ No, no, 
surely Franco, in order to make a New Spain worthy of a New Europe, 
had to punish ‘ war criminals’? ”’ Yes, that is what Hitler said, and, 
now apparently, so say all of us. The proper defence for Franco is to 
deny his responsibility and divert it on to the real criminals—the 
Nazi and Fascist invaders—with the British and French non-inter- 
veners ; seeing that, but for them, his military mutiny had already been 
suppressed by Spanish CLG: So, apparently, we ought to hang 
Lord Halifax. 

Perhaps we had better transfer our enquiry into the Ladder of 
Responsibility from the present to the past. The leading case in history 
for the trial of war criminals is that of Joan of Arc. She was condemned 
as a heretic and sorceress by the Inquisition, which was an Inter- 
national Tribunal for the unity and concord of Christendom:and a 
moral authority such as we cannot hope to attain in any New Order. 
She was burnt alive, as part of the appeasement policy of “ Blue 
Beard,” evil genius of the most Christian King of what was then the 
most civilised country. She was eventually consecrated as a Saint and 
a Symbol of national martyrdon, her Cross of Loraine being now 
raised in a French Crusade against war criminals. I am all for boiling 
Hitler in oil if it can be done without leaving a legend of the “ Little 
Man ” who tried to reunite Europe, a legend which will be as bellicose 
as that of the Maid of Orleans. At which point in a lecture lately an old 
gentleman exclaimed : ‘“‘ Pooh, he don’t know what he’s talking about.” 
But I am not talking about anything. I am telling him who thinks he 
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can hang Hitler, and myself who know I cannot, that the only way it 
can be done is a way we do not want—by aGermanredrevolution. My 
present point being that, when reason reduces us to such absurdities as 
a Hitler-Halifax or a Hitler-Joan, it means that our ase as to_ 
“War Criminals” are aberrations. | 

A “ War Criminal ”’ is a creature of International Law—an ghar der : 
against the ‘Laws of War’ who may be examined by military 
tribunals and who must be automatically amnestied by the peace 
treaty unless specifically excepted. This is the principle followed by us 
after the last World War and it provides no international procedure for | 
the trial of offences. The Permanent Court of International Justice can 
deliver findings on facts or decisions in disputes, but cannot deal with 
criminals. They must be tried by the Criminal Courts of their own 
countries if competent, or extradited for trial by some court, inter- 
national or other, created for the purpose. Neither procedure promises 
satisfactory results for acts committed in national, now total, war ; 
the first being likely to result in a meaningless farce, the second to be 
regarded as force majeure. Both are really a very prejudicial prolonga- 
tion of military reprisals into peace relationships. The more inter- 
national and judicial the procedure, the greater the prejudice to the 
restoration of peace. That is why International Law, which is a corpus 
and consensus of the common law of nations, is clearly averse from any 
such actions after the armistice. 

If the Law of Nations gives so little support and sympathy, what 
about the maintenance of morality? Should these offences go un- 
punished ? Moral principle and mob passion say they should not. The 
Americans are a highly moral people, and their last Gallup poll shows 
39 per cent. for executing Hitler, 25 per cent. for executing Goering, 
Goebbels and Co., 23 per cent. and 31 per cent. respectively for 
imprisonment and 25 per cent. for other punishments from exile to 
torture. The British, less moral and more matter of fact, welcome the 
Gallows but are worried by the Ladder. A minority would restrict 
capital punishment to murder, rape, etc., and relegate prosecution to 
the accused’s own criminal court; the majority will not recognise 
that an international trial cannot be made expiatory and expedient. 
But when we pass from resentful public opinions to responsible public 
officials, we find that the latter are less responsive to popular pressure 
the more responsible they are for the post-war peace. Thus, nine ex- 
governments in exile, meeting at St. James’s Palace (January 18th, 
1942), ‘‘ place among their principal war aims punishment through an 
organised justice of those responsible for these crimes, etc.’’ Whereas 
the Governments of the four Great Powers who have assumed a 
preliminary and provisional responsibility for post-war peace have not 
“yet assumed such a war aim, and their statesmen wisely prefer to be 
emphatic in denouncing war criminals rather than explicit as to dealing 
with them. There are some indeed who seem to sense the essential 
unsoundness of the whole moral case for the international trial of war 
criminals. It is unsound because Acts of War cannot be penalised for 
immorality; since war itself is confessedly immoral and since the act is 
committed in self-defence by the whole community and-“ for the saving 
of civilisation.’”’ It may be a moral crime to incite a community to war 
under false moral pretences ; but that is a crime only properly punish- 
able by the community, through municipal or mob law. As for offences 
against the ‘“‘ Laws of War”; these laws have been nullified by the 
“outlawing of war asa principle of foreign policy,’ and voided by the total 
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warfare of totalitarian war makers who prosecute war on us, im- 
morally, to prove that war is moral. Which is no reason why we should 
prolong war, morally, to prove that war is immoral. Nor why both 
British and Germans should apparently agree that war, whether 
injudicious or judicial, is a paying proposition and pleasing to Provi- 
dence. 

Morality having, like legality, landed us in absurdities, let us turn 
again to precedent and see what we did with war criminals after the last 
war. For, in respect of worldly wisdom, our rulers are generally reliable ; 
since our statesmen have to keep touch with community sentiment 
while our civil servants keep them in touch with common sense. 
Unfortunately the force of nationalism has raised racial feeling to a 
religious faith, which faith has now been raised by total war to a 
ruthless fanaticism ; the curious consequence in our case being that the 
files and formulae of the Foreign Office may become a more reliable 
repository of our national moral responsibility than the hearts and 
heads of our Front Bench. Democracy is in this case beneficially 
deposed by diplomacy, and our policy consequently is less concerned 
with the expression of moral principles than with considerations of 
practical expediency. Which, for our present purpose, means that we 
are prepared to “ hang the Kaiser’ or Hitler—provided we do not 
have to hang the consequences. Now, after the last World War, there 
was a similar, though less substantial, clamour to punish war criminals ; 
from responsible rulers like the Kaiser and Crown Prince down to the 
“martial law ’’ murderers of Miss Cavell and Captain Fryatt, or 
miscreants like certain prison-camp commandants. So, in accordance 
with International Law, lists were prepared by the Allies after the 
Armistice and presented to the Governments of Germany, Turkey and 
Bulgaria—Germany, the principal offender, becoming at once the test 
case. At that time the German Republican Government was a pro- 
visional régime, whose power was a minus and whose position was 
menaced at home both by nationalist reaction and international 
revolution. It was also concerned to please us, as we were its only 
protection against French and Belgian reprisals worse even than our 
“hunger blockade.’’ But it was constrained to warn us that pressure 
for extradition would imperil any further insurance it might give us 
against a reactionary or revolutionary Germany. Being in Berlin 
during the winter of 1918-19, as correspondent of Liberal and Labour 
papers and almost the only civilian Englishman there, I pressed my 
former German diplomatic colleagues and my future German demo- 
cratic comrades to promote German penal proceedings as a face-saving 
formula. This was done in so far as German law permitted, and the 
truculent poses of officials, officers and observers in court, as well as the 
transposed positions of prosecution and defence, fully confirmed the 
fears of the Republican Government. While, out of court, the proceed- 
ings were exploited by reaction as proof that the Republican progres- 
Sives were traitors, and by revolution as proof that they were trucklers, 
Progressive opinion, that had been anglophil, was alienated ; and our 
opportunity of making a peaceful and progressive Germany was over 
when, six months later, our surrender at Versailles to French, Belgian 
and Jingo importunity, launched Germany down the glissade to Nazism 
and another world war. The Peace Conference, assuming the functions 
of a Court Martial, convicted Germany of war guilt; and articles 227-30 
of the Treaty called for extradition of the Kaiser, Crown Prince and 
other ‘‘ War Criminals.” Mr. Lloyd George then set up the Gallows by 
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informing Parliament that the Kaiser would be tried byan International | 
Tribunal, and Field Marshal Hindenburg thereupon set up the Ladder 
by offering to surrender himself as the responsible party. Fortunately . 
Holland found a saving formula in its right as a neutral to refuse 
surrender of the royalties (January 1920). The Allies then solemnly 
warned Holland that it was “ responsible for the consequences ”’ of not 
hanging them, and secretly welcomed not being themselves responsible 
for the consequences of hanging them. As for the minor war criminals, | 
Berlin offered prosecution before the Republic’s Supreme Court at | 
Leipzig under special legislation, which was accepted by the Allied | 
Conferences of London and Spa (February and July 1920). A more 
“international” appearance was arranged.by committing the prosecu- | 
tion to an ‘‘ International Mixed Commission,” and a more international 
atmosphere was attained by carrying over the hearings until the 
summer of 1921. By that time we had pretty well convalesced from war 
pathology, while the French and Belgians had discovered more profit- 
able procedures for expressing it. So, when the “ International Mixed 
Commission ” reported that the Leipzig sentences of imprisonment, in 
the six convictions out of twelve test cases, seemed lenient, we merely 
refrained from further proceedings. 

Nor were other actions any more definite as precedents, though two | 
are interesting, one being for an offence against the person, the other | 
against property. The first was a test case as to Belgian workmen 
deported to Germany, which was decided in their favour by a mixed 
Arbitral Tribunal (June 3rd, 1921) ; and an agreed compensation of | 
twenty-four million francs was paid them (July 5th, 1925). The second 
was a try-on by a French court martial to enforce its sentence of 
imprisonment against the German General Von Nathusius for alleged 
thefts while he was G.O.C, at Lille. The General, a distinguished old 
gentleman of over seventy, had not been notified of this nor named in — 
the French list of war criminals; there was no case against him, nor 
had stolen goods been found in his house at Coblenz. Nevertheless, 
arriving at Forbach on All Saints’ Day, 1924, to visit his family vault 
with official permission, he was arrested and imprisoned at Lille. The — 
French press protested strongly and the General got a Presidential ~ 
pardon and a torchlight procession on his return to Germany. But 
the moral injury to the Franco-German relationship was incommensur- 
ately greater than any material inconvenience inflicted on the General © 
or even than the military insult inflicted on Germany. 

Assuming that we can count on the same impotent conclusions after 
this war it would seem at first sight to be expedient (in the words of a 
resolution of the League of Nations Union, June 20th, 1942) “to 
approve all practicable measures for the trial and punishment of such - 
’ cruelties in order to prevent their future commission and acts of in- 
discriminate vengeance.” For this formula allows of conviction by the 
courts of the accused, and a solution by ambulating from moral war 
passions into mutual work for peace. But, on second thoughts, it would 
seem wiser not to make the only war aim we announce the punishing of 
war criminals, instead of advancing as our aim an International Judica~- 
ture that would prevent recurrence. It was the war guilt clause and 
war criminals clamour that, with the hunger blockade and black 
garrisons, caused this war. We ourselves had then intended, as we do 
now, to keep punishment separate in time and treatment from peace- 
making ; but the pressure of Allies for penalties and that of the public 
for peace was too strong—and will be so again. Already the “ Inter- 
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national Assembly” has a complete programme of prosecutions 
prepared by French and Belgian Generals, while the Poles and Czechs 
have even more right to require justice. Let us at least set up a Prisoners 
of War Commission responsible for arranging exchanges and for 
recording reports of ill-treatment of prisoners} as wellas acts of generosity 
like that of the German airman, who drove off an Italian submarine 
that was machine-gunning British sailors in the water, or like that of 
the Prison Camp Commandant who was cashiered for kindness. We 
may then hope legitimately that planners of a penal peace and 
hunters of war criminals may call it a day at the eleventh hour, and 
conclude that ‘‘ this hunting doesn’t pay but we’ve poultered up and 
down a bit and had a rattling day—look ye there!”’ 
. GEORGE YOUNG. 


RUSSIA AND THE CAUCASUS. 


ANY a visitor to Russia, many a reader of things Russian, has 
Mite: struck, as I have been, by Russian interest in, and senti- 

ment about, Kavkaz. The towering magnificence of that 
Sierra Nevada, its eternal snows, its rushing torrents, its rich valleys, 
its, fine timber, its maize-fields and its vineyards—to say nothing of its 
undying naphtha fires, so famous through the ages—cast something of 
a spell over modern Russians, as over ancient and medieval Greeks, 
Persians and Arabs. And then the venerable races of this wonderful 
highland, the “‘ Caucasian ”’ ideal of human physical perfection, the 
whole tradition of this cradle of human dignity, helped to make it dear 
and honourable to civilised mankind, and above all to those who had 
subdued, and were colonising, this region. Tsarist Russia felt these 
things. And with Stalin the Georgian as Dictator, many in Bolshevik 
Russia must have also felt a special interest in that Caucasia of which 
Georgia is, and has so long been, the true heart and head. 

Russian Drama, Russian Opera, Russian Poetry, Russian Painting, 
used to dwell lovingly on themes and scenes from Kavkaz. Caucasian 
fashions were very evident in some aspects of the Russian Army. The 
genius of Lermontov especially devoted itself to this noble subject, 
and some of his Caucasus poems are surely among the most attractive 
things in Russian literature. The Caucasus has naturally given subjects 
to some inspiring work of Russian painters not wholly unknown in 
England. To philologists and ethnologists it is a treasure-house. And 
in the relentless economic development of the modern world the 
mineral riches of this favoured land, and above all its oilfields, have 
come fiercely in question in the present war. In that little master- 
piece of his called The Quarrel (Spor), Lermontov makes the two great 
peaks of Elbruz and Kazbek dispute about a coming danger—the 

danger of human approach, human conquest, and human violation of 

their solitudes and their majesty. One mountain, looking southwards, 
sees no cause for fear. There is no people on this side, he cries, with 
energy and restlessness and strength enough to imperil their secrecy. 

But, looking northward, the other peak sees the gradually approaching 
Russian. He warns his brother mountain not to believe the “ sleepy 
Georgian,’ and other races of the south, ignorant of this near and 
terrible danger, whose Imperial eagles were already threatening. 

It may be well to glance at the history of this oncoming tide, which 
before Lermontov’s birth had already overflowed nearly all the 
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Lowlands of Caucasia, and in whose course “le poéte du Caucase”’ — 
himself assisted. It begins surprisingly soon—in the tenth century— 
and develops surprisingly late—in the eighteenth. Very early in their © 
history—though in a spasmodic, transitory manner—the Ancient Rus — 
make themselves felt in these southern boundaries of Scythia. In or 
about 944, in the most prosperous days of our Anglo-Saxon England, 
we hear of a raid of extraordinary daring and scope. Varangian bands 
of Slav-Scandinavian warriors, pirates and marauders, then furiously — 
active on all sides of Novgorod and of Kiev, and regarded with peculiar 
horror and terror at Constantinople, appear off Eastern Caucasia on — 
the Caspian, pass the Baku Peninsula, capture Bardaa to the south of 
the great range, and perhaps fight a pitched battle with Muhammadan 
troops of the Eastern, Baghdad, Caliphate. They had made their way 
down the Volga. (What were the Volga Bulgarians doing, recent and 
zealous converts to Islam as they were—in their great trading market, 
near our Kazan?) They had coasted down a great stretch of the 
Caspian, sighted and passed the mountain wall of the Caucasus, and 
begun an attack upon the old civilised world of Western Asia, where 
Arab-Persian Musulman and Greco-Roman Byzantine were still 
struggling for mastery. Their feat is curiously parallel to the raids of - 
their countrymen, at this very time, down the Dnieper, and along the 
Black Sea shore, against the Bosphorus. For it is in 945 that other 
Russian bands follow Prince Igor in his third foray against Tsargrad 
or Stambul. 

In the eleventh century we find—though in somewhat vague and 
shadowy and quite transitory manner—a Russian state (may we call 
it a Colonial state ?) at the mouth of the Don and the head of the Azov 
Sea, at a gateway to Scythian and Volga trade much valued, and 
jealously guarded, by the Byzantines. This region of Tmutorakan, the 
Ta Matarkha of the East Roman commerce, and Chancery, answers 
somewhat to the modern Rostov-on-Don, and (especially in its maritime 
connections with the Straits of Kerch) dimly brings us for a moment 
into fields adjacent to the mighty mountain range, though not fairly 
into Caucasia. 

With the beginnings of real Moscovite power, and of an incipient 
Moscow Tsardom, under Ivan III, Ivan Veliki [1462-1505], definite 
Russo-Caucasian negotiations and political relations seem also to begin. 
In the year of Columbus’ American revelation the Christian Georgian 
Prince of vine-clad Kakhetia sends an Embassy to the rising Christian 
Power north of the mountains, to beg for protection against the ever- 
present peril of Turkish, or Persian, conquest (1492). Few things 
exhibit more strikingly the position gained by Moscow, under Ivan the 
Great, than this appeal from so distant and obscure a fragment of the 
* Orthodox world, at so vast a distance from any part of Rus. Persian 
attacks, at the hands of Shah Abbas and others, again bring about 
Georgian appeals to Moscow. In 1619 recourse is had by the Georgian 
King to Michael, first of the Romanovs, now firmly established after 
the Time of Troubles. In 1638 the Prince of Mingrelia professes some- 
thing like allegiance to the same Tsar. In 1650 the Prince of Imeretia 
makes a similar offer of fealty to Alexis Romanov, successor of Michael, 
and father of Peter the Great. And early in the eighteenth century 
Vakhtang VI, as King of Georgia, does the same to Peter himself—a 
step very suggestive of that definite Russian intervention in Caucasia 
which was now so near at hand. 

It is by the very route of the old Varangians of 944, by the outflanking 
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route, as we may call it, down the Volga, into the Caspian, and right 
along the inland sea-coast to Baku, and beyond, that Imperial Russia, 
after such long delays and so many “ preliminary passes,’ at last 
attacks, and begins to conquer, some part of this Cradle of Mankind. 
But it is only at the end of his reign—after joyously concluding (with 
wild “ dancing on tables ’’’) the interminable Swedish war ; founding 
St. Petersburg; and opening his great Window on the West, from 
Viborg down to Riga—that Peter turns to Asia and opens a most 
fruitful and promising chapter of unscrupulous Imperial expansion, 
juickly cut short by death. And as pictured in his apocryphal “ Testa- 
nent ’’—probably forged by Napoleonic agents in Paris about 1811— 
1e now, in sober historical fact, makes Persia the victim of his am- 
sition. The moment was propitious. Anarchy reigned in Iran. The 
wuthority of the feeble Shah was widely disputed. Rebellion was 
rampant. And the plundering of Russian merchants offered a welcome 
pretext. 

With Astrakhan and the Lowest Volga as his base Peter captures 
Derbent and its famous Caucasian Gates, or Pass, in 1722—Baku and 
ts eternal fires in 1723. Both these regions were then claimed by Iran. 
‘ar more intimately Persian, and less and less Caucasian, were the 
succeeding conquests of the Russians around the south-west and south 
f the Caspian, and even on to its south-eastern extremity, even to the 
srovince of Mazanderan (1723-5). But in conquering the east Caucasus 
hore, and in occupying so much of Daghestan, Russia had, for the 
noment, and to all appearance, taken a great share of the Caucasian 
vorld. And only the Ottoman Empire was likely seriously to dispute 
his, or to prevent the spread of Russian rule much further still—both 
iorth and south of the Range. Yet all this enterprise, all these gains, 
xcept the historical souvenir and inspiration, are soon abandoned, 
ifter the great leader had passed away. A decade after the death of Peter 
verything that Persia claimed, everything that Persia had lost to 
Russia, is restored. No compensation is exacted. For half a century 
nore Russia disinterests herself in the Caucasus. 

The advance is characteristically resumed under Catherine IJ. 
‘Petro Primo Catherina Secunda ”’ is, or was, the dedication of the 
amous equestrian statue of the Pater Pairig in St. Petersburg. It is 
_ very significant dedication. In Kavkaz, as in so many other fields, 
atherine (often consciously, sometimes not) follows Petrine paths. 
ler first great war against the Turks, in some sense a war of Christian 
ndependence, on the eve of American Independence (1768-74), brings 
kussian troops over the Caucasus to aid the Orthodox Georgians 
Stalin’s own people) against Muhammadan, Ottoman, over-lordship 
1770). And from this time many more Christians of the Caucasus 
efinitely look to Russia for protection. 

At the famous Peace of Kuchuk Kainarji—which “ opened the 
vastern Question,” or at any rate opened it afresh—Russia stands out, 
uggestively, as a particular guardian of Greek Church folk under the 
‘urkish shadow (1774). She also appears as a Black Sea Power (soon 
0 be dominating)—with a valuable sea-board on the North Coast— 
ith a reservation of the Crimea for future absorption, and digestion— 
nd with the nucleus, and promise, of a commanding Euxine fleet. 
hus in 1783, the year of the annexation of the Crimea, we are not 
ildly surprised to find Heraclius II of Georgia and Mingrelia formally 
utting himself into the hands of Catherine and acknowledging the 
uzerainty of Russia. 
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In the same year, and as part of the same group of events, the 
fortress of Vladikavkaz, commanding the northern entrance of the 
Central Caucasus, is erected by Count Paul Potemkin. And, further, } 
the great military road from Vladikavkaz, over the Dariel Pass, the 
main link of that Central Caucasus with the North, is soon begun by. 
the energy of the same pioneer, a cousin of Prince Gregory Potemkin 
Tavrichevsky, that Russian Leicester of an Eastern Elizabeth. And a 
Russian force is marched to Tiflis by Count Paul. But there is as yet 
no permanent occupation of Georgia by its Christian deliverers. Persia 
reasserts its shadowy claims, and revenges its outraged dignity by sack' 
and massacre in Tiflis in 1795. And this leads at once to the sweeping 
conquests, in the style of Peter’s last years, which recall the last phase 
of Catherine II. Yet once again there is partial evacuation—once again 
there is ‘‘ doubt, hesitation and pain’’—after the passing of a great ruler, 
and the coming of a weak and troubled interlude. But indecision is| 
soon ended—and that almost perforce—for in 1800 passes out King 
George XIII of Georgia, the last native sovereign, who, after Heraclius, 
had so completely brought Russian influence and protection into his 
land. Faithful to the last to his ideal, he abdicates his crown to the. 
new Emperor of Moscovia—and Paul accepts it. 

This proved the deciding event, and era, in the whole Russian-| 
Caucasian drama. For though Paul was murdered in 1801, his son 
Alexander—that Trajan of the Russian Tsardom, to whom fate vouch- 
safed imperial expansion on every side—both maintained, and enor- 
mously developed, the Georgian bequest. The formal Russian annexa- 
tion of 1804 and the long consequent nine years war with Persia | 
(1804-13) resulted in the shattering Treaty of Gulistan, and in the 
acquisition of everything in Caucasia, from Derbent to the Aras and 
from Caspian to Euxine, which had been even remotely claimed by the 
Shahs. Except for Armenian Erivan Russia now arrived at her furthest 
modern Caucasian, and Trans-Caucasian, extension towards (or into) 
Iran—just as at the very same time (1812) Alexander achieved the 
furthest modern Russian extension towards Stambul. 

In the highlands of the frosty Caucasus itself there remained, | 
however, a zone of independence, a number of mountain tribes— 
Turkish, Tartaric, and other—whose conquest was a long, very gradual, | 
and very troublesome matter. Their resistance lasted to, through, and 
after, the Crimean War. Practically it was not over till 1859, nor 
technically till 1864. In the Crimean era French and British and 
Turkish statesmen and soldiers planned many an anti-Russian diversion | 
in their aid. The name of Shamyl, their most famous leader, became a 
household word. The muddled ineffectiveness of the Russian military 
policies and operations against these mountaineers, over so many years, 
under Nicolas I, encouraged the Palmerstonidn view that the Tsardom 
was indeed a Colossus with feet of clay, and that its enmity might well | 
be braved. Here was one root-cause, at least, of the Crimean War. 

In the Caucasus and Caucasia, then, Russia has one of its most 
valuable assets—and the material value of this asset has been greatly 
enhanced in the Stalin era. If the oil production of Baku was nearly 
g millions of tons in 1928-9, it had risen even by 1934 to 20 millions, 
and is now far in excess of the latter high-water mark. If the manganese 
ore beds of Georgia, and of the Baku or Azarbaijan province, were 
already regarded as profitable even in the reign of Alexander II, and 
before.the death of Lord Beaconsfield, these deposits are now known to” 
be the richest in the world. And if the city of Baku was large and 
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tay 
‘flourishing, with over 100,000 inhabitants, before the end of the nine- 
teenth century, it is now an urban centre of more than three-quarters 
of a million. Every good reference publication of economic statistics, 
which includes the Russian lands, will furnish plenty of other examples 
of the phenomenal recent development of Caucasia on so many sides 
of material progress. It is indeed a land of hidden wealth—as of 
obvious, appealing beauty. 
RAYMOND BEAZLEY. 


AMBASSADOR ABETZ. 


T is natural that under a gangster régime criminals should rise to 
it highest dignities, and it is easy to understand that such a régime 

sets great store by some respectable personalities whom it can 
present to the world. It is less easy to understand that the latter fail 
to see whom they are serving, and for what purposes their good names 
are being misused. But it is astonishing that under the Nazi régime a 
man could rise to power who has been neither an old party member nor 
a professional civil servant, who has neither achieved renown nor shown 
diplomatic ability ; who is, on the contrary, burdened with a political 
past, disreputable by Nazi standards, who can show forth, for a political 
career, only an ‘“‘ Aryan ”’ exterior, and a few loose contacts with minor 
French personalities. This peculiar phenomenon among Nazi digni- 
taries is Otto Abetz, a few years ago quite unknown even in party 
circles, neither mentioned in the “‘ Fuehrer-Lexicon,’ nor made a 
Member of the Reichstag ; to-day, however, the plenipotentiary of the 
Wilhelmstrasse with the German Commander-in-Chief in France, having 
the title of Ambassador without being accredited with the French 
Government. 

Heinrich Otto Abetz, to-day about forty, is descended from a lower 
middle-class family of Baden, and was, some fifteen years ago, an 
insignificant and impecunious teacher of drawing at a girls’ school in 
Karlsruhe. He dressed indifferently, was shy and awkward, passed for 
a lover of nature, and used to spend his week-ends roaming over his 
native country. He was a democrat without much caring for politics, 
and wrote from time to time articles for provincial papers, advocating 
a German-French rapprochement and pacifist ideas. Those were the 
times when Stresemann and Briand conducted the foreign affairs of 
the two neighbouring countries. In France there was then issued a 
new magazine, Notre Temps, edited by Jean Luchaire, a contributor 
with left-wing leanings to Le Matin and L’Homme Libre. His goal was 
the United States of Europe, not based, however, upon the Treaty of 
Versailles. He held that this plan entailed not only a political under- 
standing between Germany and France, but also sincere friendship 
between the two nations. 

In 1928 Abetz visited Paris to get into touch with like-minded people. 
He called on the editor of Notre Temps and found in Luchaire a man 
akin to himself, not only in physical type and age, but also in thinking 
and feeling. Understanding and friendship between Germans and 
Frenchmen, both agreed, could only be brought about when young 
people of both nations got mutually acquainted ; and to establish the 
contact it was decided to run holiday camps where the youth of both 
nations.could meet. In the same year the idea materialised: at 
Sohlberg in the Black Forest the first meeting of young Germans and 
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Frenchmen was held. In the following year they met again, this time 
on French soil, at Rethel in the Ardennes, where André Tardieu had 
offered the Agricultural School as a meeting-place. To welcome the 
guests the city of Rheims, which had, in the Great War, suffered worse 
than any other French town, delegated its Mayor, Marchandeau, later 
a Minister of Justice, whom Abetz then met for the first time. The 
meeting at Rethel was also of importance for Abetz’ private life. 
Here he became closely acquainted with Mlle. Suzanne de Brockire, 
secretary to Noire Temps, a charming girl from the French north. A 
year later, on the occasion of the next meeting at Mayence, they met 
again, and a few months later she became Mrs. Abetz. 

Thanks to his position as the leader of the youth meetings Abetz 
had, in the years before Hitler came to power, made important contacts. 
He was acquainted with all those interested in improved Franco- 
German relations. They included the son-in-law of the champagne 
manufacturer Henckell, Joachim von Ribbentrop. When the latter 
joined the National Socialist Party in 1932 he tried to induce Abetz 
to follow suit ; Abetz, however, declined as politely as firmly. When 
in January, 1933, Hitler formed a government, Abetz was in danger 
of being sent to a concentration camp as a pacifist. To save himself he 
resolved to follow Ribbentrop’s example, and joined the Nazi Party. 
The former champagne agent had meanwhile become one of the Party 
bosses, as head of the newly created Foreign Bureau of the National 
Socialist Party, an unofficial rival of the German Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs. 

Shortly after Abetz joined the Party Ribbentrop appointed him 
to the staff of his Berlin Office, and the insignificant teacher of draw- 
ing became a well-salaried Party official. He received a careful political 
education, began to set great store by his appearance, dressed in 
English fashion, his manners improved, and his bearing became more 
resolute. Yet he remained modest and reserved. The confidence he had 
gained in French quarters was to bear fruit for the Nazis, and he was 
selected to enlist friends across the Rhine. 

In 1934 Abetz betook himself to Paris. He did not conceal that he 
had joined the Nazis and tried to create a belief that just now, under a 
strong national régime, the chances of reconciling the nations were 
better than ever before. His former friends, however, were sceptical. 
They trusted his personal assurances that he had not changed his 
intentions ; but the Reichstag fire, concentration camps, racial legisla- 
tion, and the events of June 30th, 1934, were not likely to make anyone 
believe in the humanitarian ideals of the Nazi régime. The last youth 
meeting, held in 1934, ended in failure. Henceforth Abetz frequented 

his former friends less than before. He sought connections with French 
" nationalist circles, especially with the leaders of the right wing organisa- 
tion of ancien combatiants, telling them that it was the genuine desire 
of the Fuehrer to improve the relations between the two countries, and 
_ giving them introductions in Berlin where they are received by Hitler. 

By the end of 1934 Goy and Pichot established the “‘ Comité France- 
Allemagne,” soon to be followed by the foundation of a “ Deutsch- 
Franzoesische Gesellschaft’? under the leadership of a well-known 
National Socialist, Professor von Arnim. Shortly afterwards the 
Deutsch-Franzoesische Monatshefte—Cahiers Franco-Allemands, a maga- 
zine in German and French, purporting to serve the idea of “‘ under- 
standing,” was started in Karlsruhe. It published mainly articles by 
German Nationalists, and its real purpose was to promote German 
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propaganda in France. Abetz exulted, for these activities were his own 
work. He delighted in the idea that he had made a substantial contri- 
bution to the pacification of Europe, and he seemed unaware of the 
fact that the lulling into security of France played an important part 
in the plans of the Third Reich. 

In 1935-9 there existed in Paris dozens of German organisations 
which purported to improve Franco-German relations, but were in fact 
nothing but espionage and propaganda centres. One group spied upon 
the other, plotted and schemed, but none was so dangerous to France 
as the “‘ Bureau Abetz.” While the others tried, by way of small 
briberies, to get hold of State secrets, Abetz’ aim was to influence public 
opinion. He endeavoured to convince French scientists, writers, and 
artists of the sincerity and the good will of the Nazis. He played upon 
their weaknesses, mainly their professional vanity. A few examples 
may illustrate this. Abetz arranged for the writings of Pierre Benoit 
to be published in German, and for Benoit himself to be elected 
Honorary President of an important cultural organisation in Germany. 
Another protégé was Sacha Guitry, for whom he likewise procured 
greater publicity in Germany. Henri Bordeaux was enabled to conclude 
advantageous contracts with Nazi publishers. The translations took a 
long time to be published, but the fees arrived with astonishing 
punctuality. French Professors were asked to lecture at German 
universities, actors and singers were invited to starring tours. The 
Deutsch-Franzoesische Gesellschaft was entrusted with giving a digni- 
fied reception to these prominent representatives of French genius. 
Luxurious apartments were available for illustrious guests at any time 
at the house of the society in the Hildegard-Strasse, and a first-class 
Paris chef catered for the well-being of his countrymen. Receptions in 
big hotels and motor-car excursions were arranged to give the French 
guests a pleasant picture of German life. Most of the guests no longer 
doubted the sincerity of the Nazis. Henceforth the reports on con- 
centration camps were regarded as vicious fabrications by powerless 
political adversaries, devised to libel the peace-loving Nazis. 

Each year French nationalists, chiefly representatives of the old 
aristocracy, were invited to the Party rally at Nuremberg, splendidly 
accommodated, and given prominence in all public performances. The 
guests felt flattered ; the German people were given the impression 
that the nationalist and conservative elements in the neighbouring 
nation sympathised with the German national movement, while only 
socialists and communists cast aspersions on the Reich and the Fuehrer. 
In 1936 the Party rally was attended—among others—by Counts de 
Brinon and Recouly, by the Marquis Serpeille de Gobineau, a 
relation of the diplomat on whose writings the German racial theories 
are based, and by Emmanuel d’Astier, a journalist descended from an 
old family of military officers. In an article in Candide on July 26th, 
1939, d’Astier gave a full report on his relations to Abetz, which is 
especially interesting because of the particulars it gives with regard to 
the often-asserted sincerity of Abetz. 

During the rally the conversation between Abetz and d’Astier 
turned to the Sudeten German question and to the leader of the 
Sudeten Nazis, Henlein. ‘“‘ What about Henlein?”’ ‘‘ Nobody cares 
for him here,” replied Abetz. “‘ Why should we be interested in annex- 
ing a poor country with so many unemployed? We are only anxious 
that the Germans in that country should not be subject to unnecessary 
-vexations,”’ When early in 1937 Roechling, the Saar industrialist’s 
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brother, told d’Astier that Austria would be incorporated into the 
Reich and Czechoslovakia dismembered, France being unable to do 
anything to prevent it, Abetz exclaimed: “ This Roechling has com- 
mitted a crime by speaking thus. People of that type should be put 
against the wall. In this way they discredit National Socialism.” 
Eighteen months later, however, Abetz met General d’Astier, who 
accompanied General Vuillemin on his mission to Berlin, and, while 
still protesting his love of France, explained to him why Czechoslovakia 
had to be wiped off the map of Europe. 

This might be interpreted as a change of political opinion, not as a 
betrayal of conviction, were it not for other incidents at variance with 
Abetz’ sincerity. It can be assumed that-in 1938 he acted on the orders 
of Ribbentrop, who had meanwhile been appointed Foreign Minister, 
and that personal ambition prevented him from resigning when he 
realised that he had been deceived in the peaceful intentions of his 
Fuehrer. It is also likely that fear of the consequences made him recoil 
from such a step. For d’Astier further reported that already in 1937 
Abetz had been in danger of arrest by the Gestapo for the following 
reason: The leader of a small group of French fascists who felt in- 
sufficiently regarded by him reported to the Paris bureau of the in- 
fluential Nazi chieftain, Alfred Rosenberg, on his relations to his former 
friends of the Left. This information was sent to Berlin. When Abetz 
next visited Berlin he was summoned to the Gestapo, and it is said that 
only through Ribbentrop’s personal intervention did he escape serious 
consequences. 

Even if it be admitted that, during the first years of his Paris mission, 
Abetz acted from sincere conviction, this is out of the question after 
the annexation of Austria. After March 12th, 1938, the Nazi lust for 
conquest became evident to everybody, and since that day Abetz can 
only be regarded as a member of the Berlin gangster clique. He fell 
out with Luchaire and protested against the Ambassador Welczek, 
complaining that this diplomat was hampering him in his endeavours to 
promote Franco-German friendship. Count Welczek did not conceal 
that he, likewise, was embarrassed by Abetz’ activities. These, however, 
were not only obnoxious to German official quarters, for they had also 
aroused the suspicions of the French. The Secretary-General at the 
Quai d’Orsay, Alexis Leger, gave a hint to the French Secret Police ; 
early in 1939 the Comité France-Allemagne was banned, and soon after 
that also the ‘‘ Cahiers Franco-Allemande.’”’ But there was at first no 
sufficient reason to stop Abetz’ own activities. 

For several months the Deuxiéme Bureau followed up various 
affairs which were apparently unconnected. The houses of some Germans 
were searched, and documents were found which caused the War 
Minister to inform the Premier, Daladier, the Minister of the Interior, 
Sarraut, and the Minister of Justice, Marchandeau. It was a question 
of large-scale briberies in favour of a foreign power. All the clues seem 
to point to Otto Abetz, the identical Abetz whom the Minister of Justice, 
when still Mayor of Rheims, had officially welcomed on behalf of the 
city. On July 2nd, 1939, the Temps announced officially that on June | 
30th a foreign agent whose name was not given had been ordered to 
leave the territory of the French Republic. On the following day de 
Kerillis, in his L’ Epoque, named Abetz, revealing that French journalists 
had received money from him and giving particulars of his political 
activity. A year earlier, during the first Sudetencrisisin May 1938, some 
French papers had published sensational articles criticising the attitude 
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of the Czechoslovak Government, and even then it was believed that 
Abetz had inspired them. 

On the strength of the article in L’ Epoque Lucien Sampaix published, 
in the communist paper Humanité, further particulars with regard to 
the briberies. The great French papers called for an official statement, 
but the Government remained silent. The authorities went as far as to 
arrest Sampaix for having revealed too much. Sampaix, however, 
supported his assertions by giving names, and there was a likelihood 
that the case of Sampaix would grow into a case of Bonnet, some of 
those named by Sampaix belonging to the Foreign Minister’s inner 
circle. Sampaix defended himself by referring to the article of his 
colleague from the Right, Kerillis, and was acquitted. The Humamnité 
continued its revelations, asserting that Abetz had announced on the 
occasion of a visit to Berlin shortly before his expulsion that the paper 
L’Gwvre would very soon publish a sensational article on the Dantzig 
question, written by Marcel Déat. An article under the alarming 
heading: “ Non, pas pour Dantzig,” was published in the paper, but 
Déat declared later that he had not been in any connection with Abetz. 

Abetz meanwhile sued Kerillis and L’ Epoque for libel, and applied 
for permission to return to Paris in order to plead his cause. The 
application was lodged with the French authorities by the German 
Embassy, and was backed by an intimate friend of Abetz’, Gaston 
Henry-Haye, now Vichy’s ambassador in the U.S.A., then Mayor of 
Versailles. Bonnet, however, preferred to keep Abetz out of Paris, and 
rejected the application. Whether he did so for personal reasons or 
in the public interest remains an open question. 

Shortly before July 14th the French Government had felt it necessary 
to order the arrest of two distinguished journalists of the Right, M. 
Aubin of the Temps and M. Poirier of the Figaro. No sooner had this 
become known than it was stated in Berlin that Abetz had nothing to 
do with the affair, that, on the contrary, he would soon return to 
France. In Paris, however, it was a notorious secret that the arrested 
journalists had been bribed by Germany, the bribe having been paid 
out by Abetz. They were charged with having undermined the public 
morale and abetted espionage. After a cross-examination lasting for 
twenty-four hours M. Poirier confessed to have received 34 million 
francs. M. Aubin was quicker to own up: his reward had been only 
I million. In consequence of the outbreak of war the Aubin-Poirier 
trial has not been held. It is probable that it would have become the 
trial of Abetz, but events have instead brought him back to the scene 
of his former activities, this time on an official mission. He is nowina 
position quite openly to negotiate with Laval, Déat, Doriot, and other 
patriots of that type ; the money he had invested in France before the 
war has borne high interest. 

D’Astier narrates that Abetz once said to friends in Brussels : 
“Should I be wrong, should National Socialism invade France and 
Belgium, I should never dare to turn up here.”’ It looks as though he 
had underrated his courage in this respect, for he has returned without 
shame. The nobler courage, however, at least to protest against the 
butchering of hundreds of innocent hostages, not to speak of resigning 
from his post and thus once more asserting his friendship to the French 
people, has been wanting. Like most of the German middle class, 
he lacks civic courage, the courage to stand up for his conviction. 
This cowardliness of a whole nation has helped the Nazis to power. It 
has made their crimes possible, because the rulers knew that they would 
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have to face no serious resistance, not even a feeble protest. This |) 
weakness of the German people will probably be recorded by future |) 
historians as one of the evils that caused the decline of the Reich. Of } 
this German middle-class Abetz is a typical representative. : 


W. STERNFELD. 


MADAGASCAR. 


Ef A Grande Ile,”’ as the French call it, has been regarded as a 
danger spot in the western Indian Ocean ever since Japan | 
declared war. The Vichy Government had allowed the occupa- | 
tion of French Indo-China, and disastrous results had followed to |} 
British possessions and trade routes in the Far East. Already some | 
Japanese settlement along the coasts of Madagascar had taken place, | 
and the new Governor, M. Annet, appointed by Pétain in 1941, was | 
known for his pro-Vichy and anti-British feeling. From the Union of } 
South Africa a demand came that protective action should be taken, } 
but Field-Marshal Smuts cleverly deceived the enemy by stating that | 
the Dominion did not propose to occupy the island. Meanwhile, a | 
secret expedition was sent from Britain itself, the important naval | 
base of Diego Suarez was captured, and any Japanese design there 
frustrated. If Madagascar had fallen into enemy hands, it would, along 
with the neighbouring small islands, have provided a base for attack, © 
not only on the vital sea communications east of the Cape, but even on — 
the Union itself. The Mozambique Channel, which separates the island - 
from the south-east coast of Africa, is only 240 miles wide at its 
narrowest. The northern entrance broadens to 500 miles, but lying | 
across it are the Comoro islands, with a good harbour at Mayotte, also 
controlled by the Vichy Government of Madagascar. Allied shipping 
lines from Durban to the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf and Bombay use 
this channel, while enemy possession would be hazardous to sea routes 
from South Africa to Ceylon and Australia. East of Madagascar are the 
British island of Mauritius, with a fine port at St. Louis, and the French 
island of Réunion. To the north are the British groups of the Aldabra, 
Amirante and Seychelles. Doubtless all these have now been made 
secure. 

Portuguese East Africa is the nearest mainland, and we are pledged 
to defend it. Contiguous to it are Tanganyika, Rhodesia, the Transvaal 
and Natal. The western coastline of Madagascar is over 1,500 miles 
long, is low and shelving, and has several good estuaries and ports. 
Tulea, in the south-west, is about 500 miles from Beira and goo from 
* Durban. Tulea has an airport able to take the heaviest bombers, while 
the flat western side of the island is well equipped with natural landing 
grounds. The key point of Madagascar is, of course, the naval base of 
_ Diego Suarez in the far north, the first point of the British objective. 

The French took possession of it in 1885, after a struggle with the 
Hovas, and spent the next fifty years in strongly fortifying it. The 
harbour, which contains four basins, is one of the finest in the world, 
and is capable of accommodating several fleets. The entrance is 
protected by a great jetty, and there are twenty miles of docks and 
quays, bays for submarines, and two airfields. Another important place 
is Tamatave, in the centre of the long straight east coast, which has few 
anchorages. It has a spacious harbour protected by a coral reef, and is 
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the island’s chief commercial port, being connected with the capital 
Antananarivo (Tananarive) by rail. 

Madagascar is one of the largest islands in the world, with an area 
about twice that of the British Isles, its axis being parallel with the 
south-east coast of Africa. It is nearly 1,000 miles long, 360 in greatest 
breadth. It lies in the southern tropics, with a climate much influenced 
by the south-east trades. Most of it has two distinct seasons, a warm 
rainy one from November to April, and a cooler dry one for the rest of 
the year. The chief exception is the hot and steamy east coast, where 
there is very heavy rain in summer and no dry season. ‘There, the 
' narrow coastal plain is covered with dense rain, forest and jungle, dis- 
tinctly unhealthy. The low shore is fringed with dunes and mangrove, 
and in the centre of the coast is a chain of brackish lagoons, now con- 
nected for 400 miles by the Pangalanes Canal, affording a waterway 
protected from the storms of the Indian Ocean. The centre of theisland 
is occupied by a great volcanic plateau from 3,000 to 5,000 feet above 
' sea level. It rises steeply on the eastern side where there are scarps 
hundreds of metres high, but slopes gently to the west. Volcanic 
highlands break it up into fertile basins used for cattle rearing and 
agriculture, and it is naturally the healthiest part of Madagascar. The 
eastern scarps are reminiscent of those of East Natal, while the rolling 
' downs are comparable with the South African veldt. On the western 
side, the land is fairly flat for 100 miles inland. Several rivers, navigable 
in the rainy season, flow westwards into fine estuaries. The chief is the 
Betsiboka, used, in the rainy season, for fifty miles by native coasting 
craft and even by small steamers. Neither the north-west nor the 
- south-west regions are very desirable, the former for its torrid summer 
heat and the latter for its aridity, producing little vegetation but aloes 
and cactus. 

For 200 years pirates infested the coasts. The French took over 
complete control in 1896. General Gallieni, famous in the last war, did 
a great deal for Madagascar. He overthrew the Hova hegemony, 
established a Protectorate, and inaugurated the policy of indirect rule 
so successful in West Africa. Native property was safeguarded, little 
land alienated, and agricultural and pastoral production encouraged. 
Communications were developed, and the valuable tropical trade 
secured for France. To-day, the island is divided into eight regions, 
ninety districts, and-fifty-one-controlled posts. The Consultative 
Council of Administration sits in the capital, and sends delegates to the 
Conseil Supérieur des Colonies. The native chiefs are represented in 
- Parliament and the Mélagasy occupy subordinate official positions. 
Since the French occupation, all available land must be cultivated or 
exploited, under penalty of reversion to the Government. The result 
is that little is wasted, and the island is very productive where the 
natural conditions allow. But-there are great areas of arid land with 
lateritic soils, and the agricultural methods are primitive. Cattle- 
rearing is the chief occupation, and so much meat is available that a 
profitable meat-packing industry has been established. There are some 
7 million cattle on the island. The plateau specialises in rice growing, 
which occupies 1,500,000 acres. Half the French supply of coffee is 
grown on the eastern escarpment. Sugar and cotton are produced in 
the west, the mulberry, fruit and tobacco on the plateau, and spices, 
cacao, rubber, cabinet woods, gums and resins come from the east. 
The industries are connected with the primary products, such as sugar 
refining, rice milling and meat packing, and are all under European 
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supervision. The chief minerals worked are graphite and gold, but 
iron, nickel, copper, lead, manganese, mica and phosphates are all 
present and mined to some extent, though the resources are largely 
untouched. Owing to the vast proportion of the trade going to France, 
Madagascar has been almost isolated commercially from the Union of 
South Africa which would welcome a share in the production. It is 
possible that the British occupation may assist in achieving this. 

Antananarivo (or Tananarive), the capital, is situated 4,600 feet up 
on the plateau and is built on the sides of two hills, giving the steepest 
of streets. The French found it a collection of wood and rush huts and 
have added a fine modern city with broad avenues and public buildings. 
To-day the population is 126,000. The old town is laid out in the form 
of a V, with the apex formed by the royal palace, now a museum. The 
great sight is the Analakely market, crowded with representatives of 
the numerous Malagasy tribes wearing the lamba or white shawl over 
the left shoulder. Only the well-to-do use European dress. A general 
Malagasy language is spoken, and French has to be specifically taught. 
Native transport in the city is provided by the Filanzana, which is 
something like a sedan chair, and carried by four men. It contrasts 
strangely with the lorries, cars, and omnibuses introduced by the French. 
The city is the focus of four great motor highways, and a junction for 
the island’s railways. One line descends to the coast at Andévorante and 
then goes north to Tamatave. The train takes about thirteen hours to 
travel the 240 miles. Tamatave is a typical French colonial town, 
situated on a sandy peninsula, but unlike Tananarive, which has a 
climate like that of Nairobi, is hot and moist. Half of the island’s trade 
passes through it ; it is the centre of the meat-packing industry, and 
all the coastal steamers call there. Its population is 20,000. Majunga 
on a fine estuary ranks next to Tulea on the western coast. Besides the 
capital, the plateau has the important Hova settlement of Antsirabe 
in the centre and the town of Fiarantsoa in the Betsileo country to the 
south. 

The colony is covered by a network of 16,000 miles of motor roads, 
though most of these are of earth and liable to closure in the heavy 
rains. These roads owe their construction to Gallieni, and it must be 
remembered that, when the French took over, the only means of 
transport was native porterage over local tracks. The finest motor road, 
open at all seasons, joins Majunga to the capital, which is connected 
with all the important places in the island. The length of the railways 
is now over 500 miles, the chief lines being from Tananarive to 
Tamatave, and the “ rice railway ”’ running from the capital southwards 
over the plateau via -Fianarantsoa to Manakara on the south-east 
coast, where the population is dense and the country is extensively 
farmed. Generally, development of communications is by road rather 
than railway, and the north, west and south of the colony are without 
rail transport. 

. The total population of Madagascar is not greater than 4 million, of 
whom 3,800,000 are Malagasy, who show the admixture of negroid, 
Malay and Polynesian races. Of the many tribes, the chief are the 
Hovas, who inhabit the northern part, and number 1 million. They 
are the most intelligent native race in the island, and represent a 
middle class distinct from the aristocracy and descendants of former 
slaves. Social standing goes by cattle possession. The Bétsiléo in the 
south of the plateau are half as numerous, and are mainly rice agri- 
culturists, taking their standing by the possession of lands growing 
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rice, fruit or manioc. Other important tribes are the Betsimisaraka of 
the east, and the Sakelava of the west. In the undesirable south live 
the poor and semi-civilised Bara. Mobility of the tribes has increased 
under the French, with movement from the densely populated east 
centre to the west, which, however, is still the most sparsely populated. 
Indians, Arabs, and Chinese carry on a small retail trade. The French, 
who number about 25,000, have never settled in large numbers, and are 


mostly civil servants and merchants. 


It is not likely that Madagascar will offer much resistance now that 
Diego Suarez has fallen. Many of the French are believed to support 
General de Gaulle. Fifteen thousand Chinese would prove an important 
Fifth Column element, and the Malagasy are generally apathetic to the 
French rule. The regular army, for which there is no conscription, is 
quite small, consisting of 1,600 Europeans and 3,700 natives. On 
mobilisation, this force can be increased to 20,000 irregulars, badly 
equipped. As far as is known, there are no tanks and very few aircraft. 


_A great shortage of petrol exists, medical supplies are lacking, and 


telephonic communications are very poor. Outside Diego Suarez and 
Tananarive only a few of the more important towns are garrisoned, and 
the Malagasy are generally poor soldiers. 

G. M. Coomss. 


BRITISH HONDURAS. 


RITISH HONDURAS is Britain’s only colony in Central 
Boreas Although it is 700 miles from the nearest West Indian 
colony—Jamaica—it is regarded as part of the West Indies since 
its shores are washed by the Caribbean Sea. It was colonised by 
Jamaicans who settled at the mouth of the Belize River in Mexico 
and Guatemala, then Spanish colonies, in quest of logwood, which was 
valuable before the discovery of aniline dyes for the dark blue and black 
dyes which it yields. In time they were discovered and the Spaniards 
made attempts to dislodge them, but the Jamaicans persistently 
returned, and eventually got leave to “ hunt’ logwood and later to 
grow food crops. 
The early settlers were at first unsuccessful in getting the British 
Government to support their efforts to filch a colony from the Spaniards, 
and it was only when mahogany began to be exported to England that 


_ that support was forthcoming. There was no national government 


until the early part of the nineteenth century. Until then the settlers 
called public meetings and passed resolutions affecting the public 
welfare which had the effect of laws and elected one of their number 
annually as Superintendent of the Settlement. He was the chief 
executive officer of this little republic during his year of office. 

Their resolutions dealing with land recognised ownership in land only 
in the town of Belize for the purpose of building sites. Outside of the 
town possession was the largest interest in land recognised. Location 
tickets were issued to persons desirous of cutting logwood and 
mahogany. A location ticket entitled the grantee to occupy an area of 
forest with a frontage of three miles on a river and a depth of eight 
miles and to cut forest produce from it. A location ticket terminated if 
the grantee left the settlement permanently or if he acquired another 
location elsewhere in the settlement. This system of land tenure was 
suited to a country dependent on forest products because it prevented 
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alienation of large areas of land to individuals in perpetuity, limited 
possession to residents in the country and further limited their occupa- 


tion of land to a maximum area of twenty-four square miles. Un- | 


fortunately it was not allowed to continue undisturbed. About the 
beginning of the nineteenth century three or four firms of English 


merchants became interested in the settlement of Belize and estab- | 
lished offices in Belize. About the same time the British Government, © 


which had hitherto been indifferent to the acquisition of sovereignty 


over the Settlement, changed its policy and appointed a Superintendent - 
of the Settlement, responsible to the Governor of Jamaica. An accom- — 


paniment of British administration was the introduction of the English 
Common Law. At first the settlers opposed having the English law of 
freehold property and wished to retain their excellent system of land 
tenure, evolved by themselves. But with the entrance of commerce 
they had become indebted to merchants for advances of money and the 
merchants exerted their influence in support of replacing the local 


system of land tenure by the English law of freehold property. The — 


power of the Government backed by, if not inspired by the merchants, 
was too strong for the settlers and they gave way on the question of 
land tenure. It was a fatal mistake for which the people of what is now 
the colony of British Honduras are still paying a heavy penalty. 

Crown Grants of land began to be issued in 1812, and they were 
issued unconditionally. The restraint on the quantity of land an 
individual could acquire disappeared and large tracts of land were 
alienated in perpetuity. The price paid by the first purchasers was 
seldom disclosed in the early Crown Grants. When it was disclosed, it 
was usually very small. In time, the lands thus alienated became 
mortgaged to merchants and in further time the mortgages were fore- 
closed and the lands were bought by merchants. In this way grew up 
the few large estates (latifundia) into which British Honduras is now 
divided. The largest. of these latifundists, the Belize Estate and 
Produce Company, owns one-fifth of the total area of British Honduras 
(a country the size of Wales), or about one and a quarter million acres of 
land. In 1934, in a population of 58,000 people there were only 1,830 
landowners in British Honduras, of whom more than half were urban 
landowners. The best lands in the colony are owned by less than a score 
of landowners, of whom the majority are absentee proprietors. 

British Honduras has depended almost entirely on forest products 
until about the beginning of the past decade. During the 1914-18 war 
and in the post-war boom, there was a great demand for mahogany. 
The price soared, and trees which in normal times would have been too 
small to furnish merchantable wood or too remote to be transported 
‘profitably, were felled and exported. When the boom ended, it began 


to be realised that almost all of the accessible, merchantable mahogany ~ 


in the colony had been cut, and that it would be eighty to a hundred 
years before the young mahogany trees would grow to merchantable 
‘size, So slow is the growth of the mahogany tree. Efforts were then made 
to market other forest products which are abundant, but they were 
unsuccessful. It was then realised’ that agricultural industries would 
have to be developed in order to support the inhabitants. The colony 
was in that plight when a disastrous hurricane struck Belize on 
September roth, 1931, and laid low that town and a belt of the colony 
about fourteen miles wide from the coast to the western frontier. 

To-day the majority of the people of British Honduras are un- 
employed and sunk in poverty in spite of the fact that grants have 
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been made from the Colonial Development Fund for road construction 
and other public works. Public works may aid the development of 
industries, but if capital is not forthcoming to establish industries, 
public works are only a palliative and not a cure for unemployment. In 
March 1941 the Governor announced that the Government had found 
it necessary to double its expenditure on poor relief. Lack of capital 
has not been the only cause of the failure to develop agriculture in 
British Honduras. Other causes have been the lack of intelligent 
planning and unsuitability of lands chosen for agricultural development. 
Until some of the best lands of British Honduras are made available for 
agriculture, land settlement will not succeed. The best lands are held 
by the latifundists and it will be necessary to acquire from them suffici- 
ent land for agricultural development. In 1935 Lord Olivier, a former 
Colonial Secretary of British Honduras, wrote an illuminating article 
for The Crown Colonist on the land monopoly of the latifundists in 
British Honduras which would repay study. 

The development of agriculture and land settlement in British 
Honduras cannot be treated as a problem of British Honduras alone. 
It is linked up with the bigger question of the relief of poverty in the 
West Indies. 

The people of British Honduras have hardly practised agriculture 
and do not know proper methods of cultivation. They need a leavening 
of experienced agriculturists from the more advanced West Indian 
islands, such as Jamaica and Barbados, to show them how to plant. 
The congested, land-hungry surplus population in those islands in turn 
needs the broad acres of British Honduras. Jamaica has about one and 
a quarter million inhabitants. For years, people was one of the chief 
exports of Jamaica because they could not make a living in their own 
country. They went to work on sugar plantations in Cuba and San 
Domingo and on banana plantations of the American United Fruit 
Company in Central America. Improvements in mechanical tillage, 
coupled with the growth of nationalistic feeling, led those Latin- 
American republics to expel foreigners and to restrict immigration, 
and large numbers of Jamaicans had to return to Jamaica and others 
were obliged to stay at home. To-day, Jamaica teems with unemployed. 
Some maintain that by draining swamp lands, irrigating dry lands, and 
terracing mountain sides in Jamaica, sufficient land could be found 
in Jamaica for all her people. Others would find a solution in mass 
migration. But the problem in Barbados leaves no room for doubt. 
Barbados is 166 square miles in size and it contains nearly 200,000 
inhabitants. Of the 105,240 acres in Barbados 75,000 are cultivated 
and highly cultivated. The rest is barren rock, roads, building sites and 
a small amount of pasturage. There are no forests ; in fact there are 
few trees. Barbados is cultivated to the maximum. Like Jamaica, 
‘Barbados used to export people, but has had to abandon that export 
for the same reasons and is now barely able to maintain its teeming 
population above the level of want. In the out-of-crop season when 
work is scarce and there is no ripe sugar cane to eat, a large part of the 
people are definitely underfed. A few years ago the Government of 
Barbados bought land in the neighbouring island of St. Lucia and 
experimented in mass migration on a small scale. It has been reason- 
ably successful. But, St. Lucia is a very mountainous island and 
cultivation is possible only in the valleys. Most of the valleys in St. 
Lucia are very narrow and are often swept by mountain torrents in 
flood, so agriculture is practicable only in the wide valleys of which 
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there are few. St. Lucia will not be able to absorb much more of the 
people of Barbados. Another outlet will have to be found. 

British Guiana is the largest West Indian colony and at first would 
seem to be the natural outlet for settlement by West Indians. Vast as 
is the area of unoccupied land in British Guiana, little of it is suitable 
for agriculture. The coast lands are already fully developed. The 
unoccupied land in British Guiana most suitable for land settlement is 
the Rupununi Savannah. That is so remote from the coast that the 
estimated cost of building a road or a railroad between the Rupununi 
Savannah and the coast is two million pounds. 

British Honduras is the only remaining British West Indian colony 
suitable for mass settlement. Like British Guiana the lands of British 
Honduras suitable for cultivation are not on the coast, but their distance 
from the coast varies from twenty to forty miles, instead of hundreds of 
miles. They also appear to be more fertile than the lands on the 
Rupununi Savannah. The few areas of British Honduras which have 
been cultivated for a long time have kept their fertility. A recently 
published report on a reconnaissance survey of the suitability for 
agricultural settlement of the soils of three areas of Crown Land in 
British Honduras, by C. F. Carter, states that ‘‘ considerable areas of 
alienated and some areas of Crown Land in Area III (the Northern 
District of British Honduras) possess well-drained and highly fertile 
soils which are not utilised to anywhere near the extent possible.” 
Area III includes the large estate of the Belize Estate and Produce Co. 
as well as those of some other latifundists. Unlike the vacant lands in 
British Guiana suitable for agriculture, the Northern District of British 
Honduras is easily accessible by road and water transport. Part of it 
is traversed by roads which terminate in the capital, Belize, and the 
eastern and western boundaries of this area are two navigable rivers, 
the New River and the Rio Hondo, both free from rapids. There isa 
regular motor boat service plying on them carrying goods and passengers 
to and from Belize. The average distance between these two rivers is 
fifteen miles. 

The problem is how to get agricultural development started on a 
scale large enough to employ not only most of the 60,000 inhabitants 
of British Honduras, but part of the surplus population of Barbados 
and Jamaica as well. It is unlikely that it will be done by private 
enterprise. For many years past private capital has been forthcoming 
only for development of mining industries in the colonies and plantation © 
agriculture has contracted rather than expanded. Unless agriculture 
in British Honduras is developed by the State there is little likelihood 
of it being developed at all. A regional organisation should be set up 
. to develop an area on the lines of the Tennessee Valley Authority. The 
capital should be raised by borrowing on Government guarantee of the 
interest and sinking fund. Until the organisation could meet its obliga- 
tions for interest and sinking fund an annual grant should be made 
- from the fund created by the Colonial Development and Welfare Act. 
Land should be acquired from the latifundists in sufficient quantity to 
plan large scale agriculture and it should be kept as a national trust. 
The West Indian Royal Commission 1938-39 recommended develop- 
ment of small holdings to relieve poverty in the West Indies. Experi- 
ence has shown that the yield of land controlled by small-holders in the 
tropics steadily declines. It is due to their ignorance of proper agri- 
cultural methods, to over-cropping due to the pressure of life on poor 
people and to the lack of capital to buy fertilisers. Skilled control of . 
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tropical agriculture must be pursued if success is to be attained and it 
would be difficult to control the cultivation of a large number of small- 
holders. The most successful efforts in tropical agriculture have been 
those of large corporations which have planned their efforts and em- 
ployed skilled people to direct them. Examples of such.ventures have 
been the banana plantations of the United Fruit Co. in Central America, 
the Vestey fruit, rubber and cotton plantations and cattle ranches in 
Brazil, the cotton plantations of the Sudan Plantation Syndicate, the 
rubber plantations in Malay and the tea plantations in Ceylon. Their 
methods of production and marketing should be studied and applied 
by a regional organisation in British Honduras. World markets should 
be examined to see what crops, for which the soil of British Honduras 
is suitable, should be grown. At the same time suitable crops should be 
grown for consumption in the colony. The organisation should employ 
people to grow crops for export and should provide them with housing 
and sufficient land to grow most of their food. Education and health 
services should be supplied by the organisation free to its employees. 
‘The methods of mass migration employed in the transfer of population 
from Turkey to Macedonia by the League of Nations should be studied, 
as well as those of the Jewish Agencies which have organised Jewish 
immigration into Palestine. 

A generation ago a great revolutionary experiment in colonial 
government was tried. That was the system of administration known 
as Indirect Rule, the product of the genius of Lord Lugard. It was 
revolutionary because it reversed the policy that colonies existed for 
exploitation by European capital, and substituted trusteeship for the 
benefit of the rest of the world as well as for the native inhabitants 
not yet able to stand alone. That experiment has been tried out success- 
fully in Nigeria and has been extended to other colonies, African and 
Eastern. It is time that another experiment was tried in colonial 
administration and that experiment should be colonial development 
by the State. The experiment could be more easily launched in an 
African colony than in any other because the ground in Africa is already 
prepared for it. The system of land tenure in many tropical African 
colonies is communal and the capitalist is there chiefly as a trader or 
winner of minerals from the soil. Minerals are mainly State-owned in the 
African colonies and mining rights are leased and have not been sold. 
The railways, docks and many of the electricity generating stations are 
also State-owned. Nigeria has a State-worked coal mine, and Uganda 
and Nyasaland have State controlled cotton and tobacco industries. 

But the need is more pressing for trying the experiment in the West 
Indies, because the West Indians are in greater need than the Africans. 
The West Indians are landless wage-earners for the most part, unable 
to grow their own food, living in countries with languishing industries, 
whereas the Africans have land and live mainly on home-grown food. 
There is also a greater moral obligation to help the West Indians 
because they are descendants of slaves who were enslaved by Europeans 
and when they were emancipated they were not given economic freedom 
from their former owners. While the ex-slave owners were paid 
£20,000,000 compensation, the emancipated slaves were left to their 
own devices and were not helped to live, and their descendants in the 
West Indies to-day.are still at the mercy of the economic power of 
capitalist interests. A government share in industry is no longer a 
novel suggestion. The British Government has for long been a partner 
in the Suez Canal, in Persian Oil and in a great variety of other 
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enterprises. Foreign Governments, Belgian, Frenchand Italian, alsohav 
taken part in enterprises in their colonies. The scheme outlined her 
would enable Government to control the conditions of labour and i 
might prove a means of combining the drive and flexibility of the old 
purely competitive age with the social security of the new. 

C. W. W. GREENIDGE. 


ART AND MUSIC IN WAR-TIME. 


HE war has brought and is bringing many changes in the Britis 

Isles. One of these is to be observed in the activities of C.E.M.A 

(the Council for Encouragement of Music and the Arts) which 
fostered in the early days of the war by the Pilgrim Trust to the tun 
of {50,000 and supported by an equal grant from the Treasury, is nov 
after more than two years of successful enterprise being carried o1 
with a Treasury grant paid through the Board of Education whicl 
does not control C.E.M.A., but is responsible for it to Parliament 
The mere fact that a body, whose sole purpose is to encourage musi 
and the arts in Britain should be subsidised by the State is in itself ; 
revolution. Formerly it was not so. Art and music had to scrape along 
on their own as best they could. The short-lived Royal Opera subsidy 
hustled through Parliament on the Post Office vote, came unlamentec 
to a timely end, being in fact the exception which proved the rule. A: 
to classical, poetic or advanced drama, it flourished in such out of ths 
way corners as the Waterloo Road, Hammersmith, or Notting Hil 
Gate ; or under the arches of-Charing Cross Station ; or on the out 
skirts at Hampstead or Kew; while the commercial theatre lorded i 
in the West End. 

Meanwhile the Board of Education in its quiet way was building uj 
towards an encouragement of art for the people’s sake. Interesting 
Exhibitions of pictures were held in provincial art galleries, L.C.C 
school children were—very occasionally—taken to see a Shakespeare 
play (provided it was in the syllabus for the term), and singers anc 
players were invited to perform at University Extension lectures— 
provided that a certain proportion of the time allocated was devotec 
to lecturing on the music performed. The idea that music was “ enter: 
tainment ” and not in itself educative died hard. 

All this has now gone by the board, or rather the Board has throwr 
it overboard. Further, the belated discovery has been made that art i: 
not the privilege of the few, but the birthright of the many, and tha’ 
there is a real demand among the masses for beauty and knowledge o: 
beauty of every kind. New inventions have played their part in thi: 
discovery. Modern colour preparation has made accessible the master. 
pieces of painting to an ever larger public, and Van Gogh’s Sunflower: 
now decorate the walls of many a suburban villa. The invention o: 
wireless has brought music not only to the door but into the homes oj 
millions of listeners who have never stepped inside a concert-hall. But 
perhaps the film has been the greatest educator of all, and the sudder 
popularity of Schubert’s music can be directly traced to the films, while 
‘the dramatisation of famous books on the screen has led to such 
absurdities as a new edition of Wuthering Heights being described on 
the cover as “‘ the book of the film.” 

Such was the situation when Bellona, like some monstrous giantess, 
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_ stirred ap te people of England in her great cauldron, despatching 
thousands of men overseas, sending slum children with and without 
their motners uuu cue stately homes of England, dispersing the urban 

population and later the factories over the whole countryside, denuding 
public galleries of their pictures, breaking-up orchestras and theatrical 
companies into fragments, cancelling contracts, turning musicians into 
airmen, painters into camouflage experts, playwrights into propa- 
gandists, mixing up everybody and scattering families sometimes over 
the whole globe. 

In those first weeks of the war, at the hour of most confusion, the 
B.B.C., which should have been the life-line to a population faced with 
so many puzzling changes, abdicated its high position and resorted to 

broadcasting an incessant flow of news bulletins (even when there was 
no news) interspersed with “soothing” gramophone records and less 
soothing public pronouncements. Only one department stood firm— 
the Schools department. Fighting a rearguard action, Miss Somerville, 
the B.B.C. School Ma’am, insisted that her pupils in the 10,000 odd 
“listening ’’ schools must be catered for, war or no war, and that the 
pre-war standard of education-by-wireless must be maintained. Her 
tenacity was rewarded and before long the drama and music depart- 
ments plucked up courage and began tentatively to offer the public 
what it has a right to expect, though the recovery was slow and has 
not been as complete as could be wished. Indeed, considering how 
good is the best put out by the B.B.C. on occasion, the general lowering 
of standard in the programmes and the amount of time spent daily on 
trivialities is one of the minor tragedies of the war. 

During that first depressing “ Phoney War” period, when the 
black-out descended and the theatres were shut, the Pilgrim Trust 
threw itself into the breach, the Treasury next promised support, and 
C.E.M.A. came into being. The beginnings were small—the despatch 
of a theatrical company to a mining district, concerts for munition 
workers, a Christmas play for evacuees in a village hall—but the 
welcome afforded by the distressed public to these undertakings led to 
more ambitious ventures which were enjoyed by growing numbers of 
uprooted people, and the demand for good music and good plays steadily 
grew. The Best for the Most became the slogan—and (unlike the B.B.C.) 
nothing but the best. When the air raids began in good earnest special 
concerts were organised for villages outside Plymouth or in holiday 
camps for raid victims outside Bristol, while Shelter and Rest Centre 
concerts were hastily arranged in London. The first “ blitz ’’ concert, 
in the crypt of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, was given in September 1940. 
All that winter was a hectic time for C.E.M.A. artists, but the worse 
the conditions the more welcome were the concerts. This phase is now 
happily over, yet it is significant to remember what a tonic it was in the 
midst of the roar of gunfire and the sound of unpleasant crumps terribly 
near to have the serene music of Handel and Bach, or Chopin’s fiery 
“revolutionary ” Etude, as a contrast to the racket outside. The 
audience on such occasions is more sensitive than any ordinary concert 
audience, for performers and listeners are alike bound by common bonds 
of danger and fellowship. One musician recalls that after singing at a 
Rest Centre, an old man who had not spoken a word since he had been 
brought in the night before, dazed and shocked from his terrible ex- 
periences, came up and grasping him by the hand said, ‘“‘ Thank you. 
I am better now.’”’ When things were Bad, only the Best would do. 
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The fury of the First Battle of Britain passed and the third winter 
of war found C.E.M.A. guaranteeing or assisting nine first-rate 
theatrical companies on the road—three of them “ Old Vic” com- 
panies—with Britain divided into twelve regions, in each of which 
concerts were arranged by regional organisers, and with no less than 
eight art exhibitions travelling round. A great and important step 
forward had been taken. It was realised that with war conditions art 
must be taken to the people, that no group was too small or too 
isolated to be catered for, and that in this serious business of war-time 
living art had a deftnite part to play. The Council had weighed in at 
a critical moment with its essential work of reminding the people of 
Britain that they were fighting not only for the overthrow of tyranny, 
but also for a common European heritage, founded by Greece, extended 
by Rome, imbued through and through with Christian thought and 
morality, and shared by all the peoples of Europe. That the whole 
sum of Christo-European culture and thought as we know it was 
threatened by a powerful and active paganism, seeking to sweep it all 
away and put something very different in its place was beginning to be 
appreciated. The British public had not at first understood the full 
significance of the burning of the books or the suppression of free 
thought in Germany; but as the German armies smashed their way 
through country after country, destroying or carrying off every single 
thing which spoke of national life or culture in Europe, a realisation 
came to them that the Nazis were out not only to conquer Europe but 
to destroy Christian civilisation itself. 

Never did this seem clearer than at a C.E.M.A. performance one night 
during the “ blitz’ in the heart of London. The shelter was crowded 
with a working-class population; dockers and working women pre- 
dominated, but there were many old men and some children. The 
Pilgrim Players were giving T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral. It 
might have been thought that this sometimes obscure and often 
philosophical modern poetic drama on the theme of the martyrdom of 
Thomas a Becket might have been over the heads of the audience. 
Not a bit of it. They listened in tense silence, they allowed the poetry 
to surge over them and the very beauty of the language held them 
spellbound. They were undistracted by “‘ noises off,” lack of scenery 
or proximity of actors; they were utterly absorbed in this portrait of 
a martyr. At a moment when people all over Europe were dying for 
their faith, for liberty of conscience and the right to live their own way 
of life, the play was absolutely topical. 

Thunder Rock, which was taken to Lancashire and the Midlands, 
evoked the same tremendous response. The isolationist point of view 
- 1s cogently put before the public and brilliantly disposed of in this 
arresting modern play. In Macbeth, which Dame Sybil Thorndike took 
to South Wales, the response of the miners was immediate. This time 
it was the portrait of a dictator which was put before the audience, the 
- power politician who wades through blood to a throne and who dares 
to say near his end : 


“T am in blood 
Stepp’d in so far, that, should I-wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er.”’ 


Here, again, the topicality of the theme was clear to all. The Medea 
of Euripides also made its appeal, the stark simplicity of the great 
drama and its dark emotional background suiting the mood of the 
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people, themselves witnesses of the unleashing of elemental forces. 
The Old Vic’s fine production of King John, a feast of colour and 
pageantry, and Donald Wolfit’s Hamlet and Richard ITI all elicited a 
like response; but then Shakespeare is always trumps. 

Great music, great drama, beautiful paintings: they are the birth- 
right of the people. We hear much nowadays of the Palace of Culture 
in Moscow and see something of Art for the People in the Soviet Art 
News reels; but we forget our own National Gallery lunch-time 
concerts, the most remarkable sustained musical effort ever made by 
any nation—where the finest performances of Chamber Music works 
have been heard by Londoners daily for the last two and a half years. 
We forget our Promenade Orchestral Concerts, where 135,000 people 
were able to hear all the great orchestral classics—242 works to be 
exact—night after night last summer. We forget what C.E.M.A. is 
doing for people in factories and villages, bringing them plays, pictures, 
orchestral concerts and chamber music which was only accessible to 
townsfolk in peace-time. 

And now, we may ask, what is the effect of this great movement to 

bring the Best to the Most ? 
- First, it fulfils a latent need as great as that for standard editions 
after the invention of printing—or the daily newspaper. We live in an 
age of mass production. The present generation has seen the rise of the 
film to power and the birth of radio. The demand for good films—films 
of real intrinsic interest—grows yearly. The public is out for quality. 
When. it comes to factory concerts it is interesting to note the influence 
of the film and the wireless on the boys and girls of to-day. If Puccini’s 
“One Fine Day ” is announced as ‘‘ Grace Moore’s song ”’ there is an 
immediate response in shining eyes and expectant faces. A canteen 
filled with seven or eight hundred people will join spontaneously in 
singing the chorus to the Toreador’s song from Carmen, while Schubert’s 
Serenade “‘ from Blossom Time ”’ (or whatever the latest Schubert film 
happens to be) will bring the house down. We have to thank Pouishnoff 
at a C.E.M.A. factory concert for the witticism : “ I will now play you 
“So deep is the Night ’—Chopin’s version.” 

Secondly, it creates a new public from those who have never been 
brought in contact with these things before. ‘‘ The pictures ”’ can never 
replace pictures or wireless the “live”? concert. C.E.M.A. has done 
pioneer work in bringing the concert into the factory. 

These concerts are of every type. Where no piano is available, 
instrumentalists are sent down. Liverpool has had successful lunch- 
hour concerts, and at the Spode Factory at Stoke-on-Trent a visit of 
the English singers under C.E.M.A. auspices led to the running of weekly 
lunch-hour concerts “‘ of the greatest music by the finest local artists 
available ” by the employees themselves before audiences which began 
at 200 and soon doubled. ‘“‘ Intimate Opera ’’—by Mozart, Pergolesi, 
Weber—has been given with success in little fishing villages in the West 
Country. Nor are our Guests of Honour forgotten. The Dvorak 
Centenary was celebrated by concerts in Czech hostels at which Bratza, 
the famous Czech violinist, played, and concerts of English folk music 
and traditional songs in costume were given at the Polish Hearth, the 
Czech Institute and the headquarters of Les Volontaires Frangaises in 
London during the winter. The unconcealed delight of the French girls 
in the simple English songs with their amusing and homely turns of 
phrase was one of the unexpected pleasures in a delightful evening. 
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Exhibitions of pictures by living British artists travel the country 
under the Art for the People scheme originated by the British Institute 
of Adult Education. They have proved so popular that they are now 
shown in factory canteens, British Restaurants and other unexpected 
places, so.as to be seen by a new public, as well as in Public Libraries 
and Art Galleries. An exhibition of ‘‘ advanced ”’ paintings and sculp- 
ture by the young war artists, Moore, Piper and Sutherland, attracted 
much attention at Leicester,,and later at the City Literary Institute in 
London, while in Edinburgh an Allied Artists Exhibition was opened 
by C.E.M.A. with the help of the British Council, at which work by 
Polish, Czech, Dutch, French, Belgian, Greek and Norwegian artists 
was shown. During its four-week stay in Glasgow, this exhibition 
attracted 24,000 visitors. 

‘English Art and the Mediterranean,’ prepared by the Warburg 
Institute, is a fascinating exhibition of photographs which traces the 
close links between England and the Continent as seen in various works 
of art from prehistoric times to the present day and is now being 
circulated by C.E.M.A. The “ Living in Cities” Exhibition now 
touring the country shows Wren’s comprehensive but ill-fated plan for 
rebuilding the City of London after the Great Fire, which he was never 
allowed to carry out, as well as many constructive suggestions for 
replanning and rebuilding our cities after the war. When it was shown 
in Coventry, a scheme for rebuilding the bombed areas was included, 
and when it came to the East End a local scheme prepared by the 
Borough Engineer for rebuilding his own particular bombed district 
round Toynbee Hall added greatly to the local interest in the show. 

Everywhere. in the ferment of war is also the ferment of new ideas 
and new values. In the crucible of war some of the things which were 
held to be most precious are seen to be nothing worth. For what use 
are national possessions without security, or life itself without freedom ? 
And those elusive delights sung by the poets—Beauty and Truth—are 
they not found to be among the few things which stand the test and do 
not change their value in the flux of war? The best, whether of music, 
drama or painting, is of universal appeal and will in time make new 
converts. Britain is, moreover, for the time being the fortress-citadel 
of Western civilisation, the custodian of Free European culture and 
thought. So while we buckle on our swords, we should not forget to | 
sing our songs, nor to encourage music and the arts, bringing solace to |} 
the bombed and the bereaved, hope and faith to the young, renewed 
encouragement to-men of good will to fight on and so make a saner, 
better world for the citizens of to-morrow. 

JANET LEEPER. 


THE SWISS MODEL FOR EUROPE. 


FTER the defeat of Nazism the creation of a just, durable | 
Ae and the prevention of future crises will be the most 
important task: it cannot be prepared early enough. One of 

the causes of the present war, as compared with that of rgr4, is the — 
greatly increased division of Europe into single sovereign states by the — 
peace treaties of 1919-20. The opinion was expressed years ago that, 
to avoid those disadvantages, the European states, like the cantons of 
Switzerland, should forego part of their sovereignty in favour of a 
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union after the model of the Swiss Confederation and should unite in 
a European Confederation. No adequate argument for taking the Swiss 


Confederation as a model has yet been attempted. To begin with, 
Switzerland represents in many respects a Europe in miniature. His- 


_torically, her civil wars and domestic upheavals, lasting often for cen- 
| turies, resemble the wars of 1939 and 1914, which latter was called a 


European civilwar. The transformation of Switzerland after her last civil 
war, the Sonderbundkrieg of 1847, from a loose league of states into a 
federal state resembles in a way the conception of a European Con- 
federation, which, however, in view of the size of Europe and the 
differences between the European nations, can never become a federal 


state but will have to remain a league of states. 


As a super-national unity, the Swiss Federal Constitution as the 
model of a European Confederation is an ideal aim, a task to be solved. 


_ The inhabitants of the Swiss state consist of parts of the three greatest 


and culturally richest nations of the European continent, and the 
Rhaeto-Romans, a small, unimportant national group. They live in 


harmony and enjoy complete equality of rights. This latter was 
emphasised in 1937 by the recognition of Romansch as a fourth 


\ 


national language. For this large-mindedness there is no parallel in the 


minority policy of the democratic continental states, so say nothing of 


totalitarian states, where minorities of every kind are being extinguished 
or suppressed, as for instance the Rhaeto-Romans (Ladiner) in Italy. 
We must begin with the second federal constitution of the Swiss 


_ Confederacy of May 25th, 1874 (in the following called S.F.C.), and the 
_ subsequent revisions. Those of its regulations which are of importance 
- to us may be classified under the following heads : 1. Regulations which 
_ aim at strengthening the feeling of solidarity vis-a-vis the particularism 


of the cantons, and which therefore must be examined in order to 


_ discover their direct or indirect value for the creation of a European 
feeling of solidarity, hardly existing till now. For this purpose the 


relations between the Confederation and the cantons and the cantons 
to each other will have to be set forth. 2. Regulations concerning the 


_ relations between the Confederacy and the individual Swiss citizen, his 
_ liberties, fundamental rights, and duties. These liberties, first developed 
in England, must, as general European cultural values, be contained in 


the constitutions of the single member states of the European Con- 


_ federation. 3. Regulations concerning the protection of the Confederacy 
and its special federal tasks in certain fields, so far as they are of im- 
_ portance for a European Confederation. 


The Constitution first of all determines the territory of the Swiss 


_ Confederacy with twenty-two cantons. Also for a future European 
_ Confederation we have first to determine its territory. The cantons 


are autonomous in so far as their autonomy is not restricted by the 


_ Constitution, and they possess all prerogatives of government which 


are not reserved to the Confederacy. This arrangement can, of course, 


_ only be adopted in a rather modified form by a European Confedera- 


tion. The member states must bind themselves to recognise not only 
certain international agreements but also certain general European 
arrangements which may be brought into existence. Probably the 
European Confederation will have its ambassadors to the single states, 
like the Papal Nuncios, and these embassies would have a larger sphere 
of activity than those of to-day. 

Other regulations of the Constitution, despite the difference between 
a federal state and a confederacy of states, can be in general copied 
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without alterations; for instance, the guarantee of the existence of | 
the cantons, the liberties and rights of their citizens, federal inter- } 
vention in case of emergency, the prohibition of armed. self-defence 

and of war between the cantons, the obligatory settlement of such } 
disputes by the Swiss federal court. From a purely political point of | 
view many efforts undertaken before 1939, such as the non-aggression | 
pacts, the boycotting of war (Kellogg Pact), and the sanctions against | 
Italy because of her invasion of Abyssinia, come under the category of | 
armed self-aid. English statesmen, when trying to preserve the peace | 
in 1938-9, unconsciously played the part of the Confederacy vis-d-vs | 
the single cantons. | 

The Confederacy guarantees the cantons their territory, their | 
sovereignty, as far as it is not wielded by the Confederation itself, their | 
constitutions, the liberty and rights of the people, the constitutional | 
rights of the citizens and the legally elected authorities. The guarantee — 
is dependent on three conditions : (a) the constitutions must not be in | 
contradiction to the regulations of the Swiss Constitution ; (0) they | 
must secure the execution of political rights according to republican | 
forms by a democratically elected parliament or by direct legislation — 
of the people (referendum on all laws to be enacted), and must have | 
been accepted by the-people and be subject to revision if a majority j 
of the citizens demand it. On account of these regulations, totalitarian 
and communist forms of-state are prohibited in Switzerland. 

These regulations can be copied by the European Confederation with j 
only two alterations. The single states, notwithstanding the republican 
character of the supreme government, must be allowed to choose 
democratic monarchy, as it exists in England and many continental © 
states, as their special form of government. Beside the democratic | 
constitution the authoritarian—as contrasted with the totalitarian— | 
form of government must be recognised. Some allies and friends of | 
England, as Greece, Portugal and Turkey, have this constitution ; other 
countries vacillate between authoritarian or democratic forms. It will, | 
however, be necessary, in order to fit them in to the common European | 
conception of culture and right, to state the fundamental features of © 
the authoritarian form and its differences from democratic and totali- 
tarian models. The supplanting of totalitarian forms of government 
by authoritarian or democratic ones, according to the free decision of 
the respective people, should be an important war aim. 

As to the above-mentioned outlawry of war in the Swiss Constitution, | 
the single cantons are compelled, in case of differences, to abstain from 
any armed action and to wait for the arbitration of the federal court. | 
_ This can be copied unaltered. To prevent future wars it is necessary _ 
to state, not only the openly admitted, but also the unrecognised 
differences and to strive after a generally satisfactory solution. 

War being virtually abolished and armed self-aid prohibited, the 
_ Federal Government has the right of intervention in three cases: (I) _ 
if internal order in a canton is disturbed, (2) if a canton is threatened | 
by another, (3) if a canton is threatened by a foreign power. In all 
three cases, if asked for it or not by the menaced canton, the Con-— 
federacy has to intervene with diplomatic measures and even federal — 
troops, that is the troops of the cantons under federal leadership. On 
request of the menaced canton also other cantons are obliged to give 
assistance. In all these three cases every canton must allow free passage 
to the troops of the confederacy, that is of the other cantons. 

These regulations of the Swiss Constitution are the expression of the 
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federal community feeling. Had there been a similar European feeling, 
every effort of communist or totalitarian movements to seize supreme 
power would have been a reason for intervention because of democratic 
liberties being at stake. Two examples suffice—lItaly in the autumn of 
1922, Germany after Hindenburg’s death in August 1934. Such com- 
munity feeling developed gradually since the spring of 1939 in England’s 
‘guarantees to attacked continental states. These guarantees correspond 
exactly to the federal guarantee of existence and federal intervention. 
Hitler’s attack on Czechoslovakia, Poland, and all the other small 
states, Mussolini’s attack on Albania and Greece, correspond to the 
threat toonecanton by another; the attack of Russia on Finland, Poland 
and Rumania corresponds to the threat to a canton by a foreign state. 

In cases of federal intervention the federal authorities are responsible 
for the existence, sovereignty and constitution of a canton and the 
liberties of its citizens. This regulation can also be copied by Europe. 
‘It will have to be extended to authoritarian forms of government, after 
these have been legally defined. Concerning other regulations of the 
Swiss Constitution, as for instance the existence of a federal army, 
which in times of emergency is under the sole command of the Con- 
federacy, we think the creation of a similar European federal army still 

| premature. 

When applying the liberties and fundamental rights laid down in the 
Swiss Constitution to the member states of Europe the principle of 
equality, “ All Swiss are equal before the law,’”’ must be mentioned first 
of all. “‘ There are in Switzerland no common bailwicks, no privileges 
of locality, birth, family, or persons.” The words ‘‘ common bailwicks ”’ 

and “ privileges of locality’ need explanation. Up to the French 
invasion in 1798 and the foundation of the short-lived Helvetian 
Republic, many of the present cantons were wholly or partly subject 
' to the domination of other cantons or the aristocratic classes ruling 
_ there. These and other inequalities were prohibited already in the 
first Constitution of 1848 still more strictly than since 1798. This 
regulation must be copied by the European Confederation and must be 
declared binding for all member states. By its strict application the 
_ zoological racial laws of Nazism, the persecution and annihilation of 
_ members and descendants of the capitalist classes goingon in U.S.S.R., 
will be made impossible. 
Of the numerous other fundamental rights and liberties of the Swiss 
Constitution I shall mention only some especially remarkable ones, in 
the same order as in the Constitution : secrecy of post and telegraph, 
freedom of religion and conscience, free practice of divine service, the 
right to marriage, difference of creed being no obstacle, freedom of the 
press, freedom to found associations. To prevent abuses of the last two 
liberties, partly Swiss, partly cantonal criminal and civil laws have been 
laid down. This principle should be adopted by the European Con- 
federation, especially with regard to the abuse of both liberties by Nazis 
and Communists. It should be extended to the abuse of the radio, the 
films, political propaganda, school education based on national hatred, 
falsification of history and chauvinism. Finally, we must mention the 
Habeas Corpus Act. Nobody must be refused his rightful judge and 
there must be no exceptional courts. There could be no Gestapo or the 
so-called people’s courts as in Germany, and the corresponding institu- 
| tions in Italy and the U.S.S.R. 
Passing to the protection and tasks of the State in the Swiss Con- 
_ stitution, we note the prohibition of the Jesuit Order. This has only 
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historical importance, although the question of the Jesuits brought 
about the Sonderbundkrieg and thus was indirectly the cause of the 
present Constitution. The application of this principle to the European — 
Confederation and its member states would mean an absolute suppres- 
sion, or at least police restriction and penal regulations, for totalitarian 
and communist organisations, their press and propaganda. Democratic 
Switzerland as a whole, as well as some cantons, have often dealt 
severely with the two parties ; and England has had to resort to such 
measures during the present war. 

Among the tasks of the State we mention here oniy the support of 
the Technical University in Ziirich.< The European Confederation 
would have to found and support a university with a research institute 
for the maintenance, defence, and strengthening of the cultural values 
of Europe threatened by the totalitarian and communist parties. Such 
a new kind of university will not restrict itself to defence, but will have 
to uproot both movements by intellectual attack. Ideas, even false 
ones like Nazism and Communism, will never be overcome by the mere 
defence of existing conditions, however reasonable, or by police regula- 
tions and the penal code, but by better ideas. A new pan-European 
social, economic and cultural policy, conforming with the wants of the 
second third of the twentieth century and the future, and at the same 
time unification of free European nations in the European Confedera- 
tion, are necessary. Both would show to Europe and the world the 
relationship between the structure and development of the European 
and the Swiss Confederation. 

W. M. WILson. 


THE THOMAS ARNOLD 
CENTENARY. 


HOMAS ARNOLD was said to have been marked out from birth 
as an historian. At Cowes, where he was born in 1795 and spent 
his early boyhood, he was accustomed to see soldiers and sailors 
in their various uniforms, and he knew the flags of half the nations of 
Europe. Before he was four he stood an examination in the portraits 
of the English sovereigns and knew something about each one of them. 
As a reward he was presented by his father with Smollett’s history. In 
one of his Oxford lectures he quoted from memory a passage from 
Priestley’s Lectures on History which he read in the library at War- 
‘minster School at the age of eight. Before he left Winchester at 16 
he had twice read through Gibbon and Mitford. The first book he got 
out of the library at Oriel when he was elected to a fellowship was 
Rymer’s Federa. Such precocity and spontaneity of interest is rare. 
He had rare imagination in history. It was more than a story or plan. 
It was a picture. Scene after scene he would see in his dream. 

Arnold had written a large number of historical articles for the 
Encyclopedias and learned German specially in order to interpret 
Niebuhr to English readers. Everything looked as if he were settled 
down to become an historian when Rugby fell vacant and friends urged 
him to stand for the headmastership. What attracted him was the 
special difficulty of the post. Rather than refuse that challenge he laid 
aside his own life plans. There is no sign that he had given special 
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‘thought to education or that he had even read Locke. It was the evil 
‘that confronted him at Rugby which roused his fighting spirit. 
_ Critics have pointed out that so far as curriculum is concerned he 
‘made no striking change. He accepted the Classical traditions in the 
‘main, but he thought it made unnecessarily large demands on the 
teaching time, and he made room for mathematics—he was a great 
Platonist—for French and modern history, and incidentally he secured 
economy of time and effort by adopting Guizot’s History of Civilisation 
in France as his French textbook. And withal he found room for more 
Bible instruction. But if critics had been present in the actual lessons, 
they would have seen at once that he had at once reformed the method 
of teaching. Hitherto it had been deadly dull. Even in the Sixth Form 
every word in the construe was parsed and the relevant rules of syntax 
were repeated in the Latin again ad nauseam. As a result progress was 
intolerably slow. Whatever they were reading, history or poetry or 
oratory, the boys were made to feel it as such, and swift questions 
‘made them feel how modern were the issues which were raised. The 
old classics, they discovered, were strangely modern and school lessons 
were concerned with the actualities of life. Hitherto every passage was 
construed laboriously ; for every Latin word they had to give an 
English equivalent, and the result was something neither English nor 
Latin. Some of the Bohn translations still on our shelves give us 
“heart surge of bile ’”’ and similar solecisms of metaphor. All this had 
to go. Arnold claimed that by insisting on real translation his boys get 
their best training in English. While he was putting questions and 
explaining a difficulty, he was all the time awakening intelligence, 
making his listeners aware of their own ignorance, and showing how 
they might find out for themselves. At the end of the lesson he would 
suggest that his pupils should think out for themselves analogies 
between Hannibal’s crossing of the Alps and Napoleon’s. When a boy, 
responding to his stimulus, gave the class something with a touch of 
literary quality, a hearty Thank you! from his Head would put that 
‘boy on his mettle for the future. He had lifted himself out of the flats 
and shallows. He had hitched his wagon to the stars. 
_ In matters of discipline the case was far worse. Tom Brown's School- 
‘days gives us history, not fiction. In the Dames’ ‘houses boys coming 
from county sporting families kept their own beagles and guns, and 
their own wine-cellars, in neighbouring houses. When uncles were 
generous they would give dinner parties to their special friends in one 
of the local hotels. They would ride to hounds in a local hunt. The 
Dames’ houses could not cope with these swells. Gradually the ‘‘ Dames”’ 
resigned their boarding-houses and were succeeded by senior assistants 
on the staff. Hitherto the Rugby staff had not held themselves respon- 
sible for discipline save in their own classrooms. Many held curacies, 
helping the clergy in the neighbourhood. As they became House- 
masters, curacies were given up. The Bishop agreed with the new Head 
that to act in loco parentis to some thirty or more boys was in itself “a 
cure of souls.’’ Arnold associated all his masters in the discipline of the 
school. In regular Masters’ meetings they discussed their common 
problems, and masters were encouraged to bring forward any sug- 
gestions they had to make. His own suggestions were not pressed 
unless colleagues found themselves able to support them. He knew how 
to wait. 

From the first Arnold took the whole school into his confidence as to 
the sort of society a good school with a tradition should be. It is in 
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companionship that both mind and soul expands. It is God’s way. His § 
blessing is on friendship. No example of goodness is half so effective | 
as that given by those whose temptations, strength and circumstances | 
are the same as our own. One chief reason of coming to school was to | 
form right friendships. If boys make up their mind, they can derive } 
more good from each other than the masters can impart. They must | 
see to it that their friendships with one another tell for the things that | 
are honest, just, pure and of good report. Mere companionship might j 
tell in the opposite direction. It was for each boy to see that his com- | 
panionship was real friendship, and was telling for good. It is true that | 
some boys had to be expelled, and in some cases there was a public | 
expulsion. Arnold had seen this would be necessary and had warned | 
his Governing Body that in these matters, as he bore the sole responsi- | 
bility, he must have sole power to do what he deemed necessary. A new | 
start was needed. He saw that the first step was to make each boy feel | 
he belonged to the school and the school in a degree belonged to him, | 
he had a share in it. More than that. He treated them as being his } 
partners in the school. He put his soul alongside as one of themselves. | 
It is by contact that souls grow. No boy to Arnold was a mere unit. } 
He was a person. He counted for good or for evil in the tone of the } 
school. It was thus that he treated them as gentlemen. He did more | 
—he treated them as comrades, and he won their response. “ He calls | 
us fellows,” they said, and they could not tell him a lie. This was not | 
a pose. He knew his boys personally and took an interest in each— | 
especially in the boy who got into trouble or fell sick. i 

One has only to think of Keate to see the contrast between the new 
and the old—Keate who flogged all his youngsters as he “ could not | 
believe a word of what they told him,” thereby ensuring they lost all | 
confidence in his veracity, as he lost confidence in theirs. The old } 
system proved its supreme’incompetence to secure high character | 
through the low motive of fear. This personal bond was naturally | 
strongest with the boys whom he taught every day in the week. And | 
it was this close personal bond which made the Sixth Form government | 
such a success. It was the responsibility which made the Rugby boys | 
in public life, whether at home or abroad, the men of strong common 
sense and character, men of ‘‘ moral thoughtfulness ”’ as Arnold would | 
have said. 

It is 100 years since Arnold died, and in those years English education — 
has been forging ahead and widening its scope till it includes “ The 
College of the sea.’ And still our British teachers see in Arnold the | 
man who came nearest to the ideal. His whole endeavour was to | 
* achieve, if it might be, a Christian education—and a Christian education 
can be given only in a Christian society or school. It requires Christian | 
teachers, but it requires more. Scholars, too, must be endeavouring | 
according to their light to live the Christian life. Upon this, more than | 
political solutions, depends the survival of our civilisation. Arnold | 
was the first to make a systematic attempt to achieve real Christianity 
in an English school, and there is none whose life and works can be 
more helpful to the present generation in the same endeavour. | 

J. L. Paton. 


AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION, 
WESTERN CIVILISATION 
AND NAZISM. 


| Wis: the President of the United States returned from his 


first meeting with the British Prime Minister, he mentioned 
the influence of the Nazis in America. To the best of my 
_ knowledge it was the first time that he did so. He did not give a 
detailed account. It is, therefore, not possible to say of what particular 
influence Mr. Roosevelt was thinking. But he shares the passion of his 
countrymen for education. It is well known that he thinks the standard 
of the universities has declined since his own student days. But it may 
be assumed that he had in view the ever-increasing influence of a 
devilish clever propaganda which poured down on the students and 
teachers of American colleges and universities ever since the Nazis 
came to power, and which could not have so fatal a success without 
_ the decline of the traditions embodied in the teachers and professors. 
| _ The great historian of contemporary events, Low, some months 
before America entered the war, published a drawing which shows an 
_ American youngster awakened from his sleep by an alarm clock, the 
‘voice of F. D. Roosevelt. So far as the academic youth is concerned, I 
was rather doubtful whether it would listen to that voice, whether it 
would be prepared to get to action. When I went to America in the 
_ beginning of 1939, I was struck by the fact that nearly every college 
_ was divided as to the attitude of its members to the Nazis, or what they 
‘believed to be the creed of the Nazis. When I came back to England, 
‘shortly before the outbreak of the war, I had convinced myself that 
; even those sections of the academic community which were anti- Nazi 
were not at all pro-European. That is the crux of the matter which 
made the task of Mr. Roosevelt so extraordinarily difficult. That it was 
overlooked on this side of the Atlantic is, perhaps, understandable, 
"considering how many other vital points were overlooked, but no less 
‘tragic. America was full of agents of Nazism, the more dangerous the 
| conspicuous they were. Nearly every college had one of them. In 
“some cases the authorities asked a German consul whether a teacher 
vas agreeable to the German government or not. If not, he was not 
pointed. The nearer the danger of war came—and I have not found 
mybody in the States who shared the illusions of so many Europeans 
'—the more cautious became the spiritual opponents of the Nazis. 
In spite of all this, however, the greatest danger came from the attitude 
of American academic youth—-so lively, critical and enthusiastic—to 
oY hat is called Western Civilisation. 
_ Western civilisation, i.e. the great liberal tradition, has for two 
‘thousand years, in spite and because of many obstacles, kept watch over 
and guided the culture of the West, including the one hundred and fifty 
years of the U.S.A. When American academic youth are worried about 
they are—and I think for the first time in America’s history— 
worried about their own culture and traditions. We, in Europe, are 
“accordingly rather concerned, or should be concerned, about the 
‘Implications of these worries. Perhaps we should even learn from them, 
fo example, why the “ Black Record ” of Western civilisation—to use 
a fashionable phrase at a possibly more appropriate occasion—is 
actually responsible for Americans not knowing the dangers of Nazism. 
Because she did not dare to realise the necessity for reforming the old 
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- traditions, Germany substituted for their authority the tyranny of the : 
Nazis. Because so many influential politicians, even to-day, do not © 
want to see that same necessity in order to have an allegedly good 
slogan against the Nazis (not to speak of other reasons), they substitute - 
propaganda for moral action, thus endangering the opportunity of 
winning over American youth to a cause on which depends the future 
of a human world, particularly after this youth having entered the war. — 
On a most interesting occasion a year ago, the Dean of Canterbury 
showed how imperative it is for anybody who wants to be more than” 
an oppositional place-hunter to hold a principle. Indeed, Christianity 
is based on it. Dr. Gooch has pointed out, and much earlier than others, 
that in the beginning of the Nazis they were assisted not only by some 
of the worst but by some of the best representatives of German youth.” 

I do not want to say that the same has happened in America. But’ 
we should learn from developments in America. A Frenchman, M. J. A. 
Mercier, has written a book on the humanistic movement in the U.S.A. 
He points out that the problems of civilisation are the same in the 
States asin France. They are the same in the whole world—the main — 
reason why the organisation of the whole world must be altered. ‘ 

Young Germans expected from a gangster what the Republic had 
denied them: a new humanity with a new spiritual attitude towards 
life and the world. The million young middle-class Americans who, in 
1918, came over to Europe “ to save democracy ”’ and returned to the | 
lecture-rooms with an undefined urge that things must be altered, were: 
disappointed too. The economic conditions after 1929 increased the 
gulf between vocation and job, and naturally the general dissatisfaction. 
The Berlin propaganda machine which turned every truth into a lie | 
and every lie into a truth had, therefore, the greatest effect on American 
college and university students and professors. They saw the best that” 
they had to offer, their creative gifts, despised and ill-treated. Those 
who were weak became cynical and turned to those who paid them best | 
and did whatever was asked of them for money, and the Nazi agent 
paid well. Life, they were given to believe, has nothing to do with | 
cultural and spiritual values. There are no eternal values at all: man | 
should enjoy life without worrying about its aim. If there is an aim, | 
it can only be found in liberating as many people as possible for amassing | 
as many good things of the world as possible. This and this alone is 
liberty. Among this section, but among others too which will be deal ; 


whether right or left, are unable to take any other action than to provide | 
mankind with the means which must at last destroy it, and that they | 

s “fascism.” What they really mean is the desire for “action “| 
different from the manufacturing of arms (and this is promised them in } 
the joint American-British declaration), and for feeling different from } 
the activities of what they call the mere professional politician, who } 
wants to change eager young men into “ reasonable” grey-beards | 
concerned only about a regular job at a regular wage and a pension 
at the end. 

Another section had quite a different point of view. It thought | 
Europe to be in moral dissolution, precisely because it seemed to them 
that Europe had abandoned the tradition of cultural and spiritual 
values and the religious as well, which had once been brought to America 
from their forefathers. In Germany people used to talk abou’ 
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“ Americanism.’”’ That means a philosophy which can only appreciate 
the cash value. The Americans, however, thought that in this sense 
Europe was more “ americanised’”’ than America herself, and that 
America had to get rid of its European heritage in order to get “ true 
American culture.” ‘This is so interesting because it shows that the 
basis of the development which led in Germany to the Nazi movement 
already existed in other countries and in another continent before the 
world was able or willing to grasp the significance of the Nazis in 
Germany. The problems of civilisation are, indeed, the same everywhere. 
For that reason some far-seeing educationists, under the guidance of 
John Erskine, members of the American Expeditionary Force in France, 
tried as early as 1918 to found a university behind the front line, the 
idea of which was to overcome the specialisation, the mania “ to know 
more and more about less and less,” particularly in the Faculties of Arts. 
This idea was and is to-day widely discussed throughout the States. 
It has led to the reorganisation of one of the oldest colleges, St. John’s 
College in Annapolis, Maryland ; has influenced other institutions and 
the curriculum of education in several states ; and had the result that 
European specialisation is chiefly blamed for European laziness of the 
heart which is, in the opinion of many of the best and most gifted of 
American scholars, behind the conditions of Europe. In one of the most 
interesting discussions which I had—in Iowa—the question was put 
to me: What is freedom? The students were inclined to answer : 
Freedom is what most people in Europe do not need. They did not say 
the democracies defend freedom which is attacked by the totalitarian 
states. (It was before the outbreak of the war!) On the contrary, they 
said that, if one part of European mankind looks on while the body of 
the other—they were speaking of the persecuted enemies of Hitler—is 
enslaved, nobody should be surprised that the former does not care a 
straw about the freedom of the mind. The one, they argued, is only 
the result of the other. One cannot expect from a civilisation which 
despises the freedom of the mind, i.e. the personal dignity of man, that 
‘it will pay any attention to the freedom of the body. All the less in 
that there are among the victims of the tyranny against the body nota 
few who themselves were not less tyrannical against the freedom of the 
mind. One did not like in Europe either to say this or to listen to it. 
But the young Americans understood it, and also that to pass over it in 
silence is only grist to the mill of those who make the “ intellectual 
beast ” responsible for the conditions of Western civilisation and who 
justify their tyranny by reference to it. Many who call themselves 
-educationists and humanists, forced to-day to wander threugh the 
world (as far as it is still possible !) because they have no home for their 
body, have betrayed the home of the mind when there was still time 
to prevent the betrayal of the body. They believed, and often against 
their better judgment, that the world would be made more perfect and 
more free through the specialised study of economics, science and 
sociology. They even have sometimes received the Nobel prize for it, 
and did not realise that the “ happiness ” and “‘ progress” which were 
produced in this way had only the effect of making the world emptier, 
youth more discontented, and the understanding of man for the really 
important things which take place more insignificant. 
In this way, young academic Americans blame the development of 
‘European education, not the great European traditions, for the belief 
that civilisation proceeds only from economics. They feel that the 
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cultural standard of a nation depends on the number of people who do | 


a thing for the love of it and on the respect which they enjoy. They 4 
understood what many people in Europe have not even yet grasped, | 
namely that the Nazis are in the first place the result of a propaganda |) 
carried on for more than three generations by the advocates of a false |} 
progress in order to make free thought and free education impossible. |) 


The declaration of Roosevelt and Churchill has again stressed the fact } 
that poison gas, bombs and aeroplanes are not enough to get rid of | 


Hitler and his “ spirit.’ In order to realise its points we need a renais- } 


sance of learning and a revival of education. If Hitler leads to them, | 
then he has really fulfilled his historic mission. If he does not, he will | 


be the grave-digger of that European culture which is also the basis of jj 


American culture. 


This is the background of the American conviction that “ liberty ”’ | 
and ‘‘democracy’”’ have become mere catchwords because of the | 


system of American education built up according to a pattern imported |} 


from Europe. A false education has made possible the false leaders | 
and their influence upon youth. The very task of America, therefore, } 
should be the reform of education. The danger of the Nazi propaganda | 


in America can indeed only be met by criticising and reforming the # 


American and European tradition ; and it is therefore understandable } 
that students and professors (at least those who live in the future, not } 


only in the past) blame what they describe only euphemistically as } 
“life ’’ in the colleges and universities. The reforms. of Erskine and jf 


others are directed against conditions similar to those in Europe. One } 
talks the undergraduates into believing that they could become business } 
men in business departments, but does not give them anything that } 
could enable them to live up to the business of life. The reading of | 


books about books, where notes are the substitute for thoughts, has jf 


induced the majority of students to use the average university and | 


college only to get a degree and to regard learning with contempt. |) 


These products of a false education were more or less ripe for Nazism. 


The men who have created the “‘ liberal College ”’ in America were also }} 
the creators of the United States. But far-sighted Americans do not } 
believe that the majority of boys and girls who leave the colleges to-day } 
are able to achieve what the contemporaries of Washington did actually | 
achieve. I have heard from many sides that the authors of what is} 
described as “‘ researches’’ are not at_all interested in intellectual | 
education, let alone in the shaping of a higher life. Indeed, it seems that | 
in many branches of science, particularly in what is called “ Modern 
Languages,” research has become only a matter of career and does not | 
give any proof of a real scholarly standard. A “ professor ’’ published | 


recently in a periodical edited by one of the departments of Columbia |} 
University, New York, an article which was copied from the book of} 


another author on the same subject. None of the five editors had} 
noticed it! But teaching officials are not the free men who have created 

the liberal college in order to produce more free men. Human machines |} 
who stop at the moment when they have got a job cannot produce} 


anything but again human machines—and certainly not enemies of the 
Fascists. 

In recognising that the universities have lost the tie with human 
personality the fighters for the renewal of American-European tradi- 


tions have rendered an enormous service to those who want to go the 
same way on the other side of the Atlantic. A Special Committee of 
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| the National Youth Commission published a report entitled ‘‘ What the 
| High School Ought to Teach.” This report has been widely distributed 
| and discussed. The most outspoken statement is that the “ social 
_ studies ” are a better preparation for meeting the demands of a “‘ wider 
| social order ”’ and the fulfilment of the obligations of American citizen- 
| ship than the development of ability for clear and adequate expression 
| in English or ability in the use of a foreign language. That is a matter 
| of argument. Rarely the subject, almost always the man who presents 
| it, wields a lasting influence upon students. A Professor of Basuto may 


| have more power over his students than a Professor of Philosophy. 
| The reverse may, indeed, happen too: a most interesting branch of 
| science may perish because of the incapacity of its teachers. I think 
| that the authors of the report have this in mind. The Executive Council 

_ of the Modern Language Association has made a protest against it. 
But the publications of this Association are full of a school philology 
| which will scarcely convince the authors of the report, all the less as 
| the Association has itself and very broadmindedly attacked the 
_ standard of the studies which it has published. Too much “ system ”’ 
and too little freedom for the personality of the scholar. Norman 

Foerster of Iowa has realised that one cannot be a historian of literature 
without being a critic. But, says the late Sir Walter Raleigh, criticism 

is not the exciting thing it was in the brave days when the critics were 
_ few and bold. It has become “ an industry of the workshop.” Every- 
_ where for the future man of letters who would like to escape the petty- 
_ bourgeois despondency there lies in wait the danger that he may 
_ sacrifice himself to the many kinds of dilettantism which offer an easy 


) 
) 


' escape, an easy illusion of providing respectable work. After the so- 
called Great War, in 1920, a Royal Commission in London warned 


»”» 


against what was called “‘ German methods’”’ in the humanities, 1.e. 

against the danger of over-specialisation. Specialisation means the 

death of the free man. He is the aim and the basis of any culture which 
deserves its name. Europe and America must unite, and as soon as 
| possible, to realise a new education which is at present so widely 
| discussed everywhere—as it was during and after the war of 1914. 
) Otherwise, the free man will become a museum-piece in the galleries of 
) those nations which, after years of bloodshed, will take possession of the 
8’ heritage of European-American culture—or perhaps will relinquish it. 
| ALBERT MALTE WAGNER. 
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THE SHADOW OF NEXT WINTER. 


r HE ambassador of one of the few remaining neutral countries 
i lately passed through London on his way home from Vichy. He 


® 


: told his friends that it was a common experience for himself and 
his embassy staff in Vichy to have nothing more than carrots and 
‘| turnips for their luncheon. Now in any capital, even in unoccupied 
" France, the embassies of foreign Powers are given priority in food 
| supplies, not only as a matter of courtesy, but, so to speak, of “‘ diplo- 
il) matic ’’ encouragement. They get the best that can be got. They are 
'/ the last to starve. That particular ambassador’s experience is therefore 
it} of eloquent testimony to what is happening in France. It confirms the 
i) stories we hear of distress among the people of the richest food-producing 
|} VOL. CLxII. 8 
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country in the world. It symbolises the fear that grows apace about, 
the horror of starvation and disease that may, it seems possible, afflict 
wide areas of the continent of Europe in the measurably near future. | 

In this, as in other ways, France attracts the main attention of those 
who are alive to the explosive possibilities of occupied Europe. A 
question that is being asked is, what would be the effect on the general | 
position in Europe if the long-suffering patience of the French people 
gave way to a sudden impulse of revolt ? On July 6th Vichy announced | 
that a new army, called the Tricolour Legion, was being formed “ to 
supplement the regular army of 100,000.authorised by the Armistice 
terms, and to fight wherever France’s interest requires.’’ Will it fight, 
where, and in what cause? Obviously the Germans would not have 
authorised the raising of this new force (for they control Vichy as 
effectively as they control Paris) unless they had confidence in Laval’s 
loyalty to themselves. They may be right. They may be encouraged 
by the fact that on June 11th Pétain announced his reconciliation with | 
Laval (‘‘ Nous nous sommes serré la main,’ said the Marshal, “ et 
maintenant nous marchons la main dans la main ”’). On the other hand, - 
they may be wrong. No man can tell what may be the real intentions 
of a man like Laval, who is opportunist to his finger-tips, nor what 
was Pétain’s real motive on June 11th. No man can tell what direction 
may be taken, despite Laval and despite Hitler, by a people that is 
driven blindly by desperation and famine. And France, though the 
chief, may not be the only, scene of such disorder in Europe. 

As the war approaches its fourth winter, therefore, more and more 
people are trying to estimate what will be the effect upon the military 
position of what is already foreshadowed in the territories under 
German control, including the Reich itself. If the nations of Europe 
be indeed fated to endure another winter of war, they may present a 
situation so serious that in the opinion of an increasing number of 
people, it will hardly matter what the military position at that time 
may be. It is always difficult, perhaps even rash, to attempt a forecast 
of what may happen, even in the nearest future, in a war that so far has 
confounded all the prophets. Unless, however, some means be found, 
before the next winter in Europe begins to grip its victims, of counter- 
ing the inroads of food-shortage and disease, it seems reasonable to 
expect that in some degree at any rate the military fronts may be 
undermined by collapse at home. Is it possible for Germany to provide | 
enough food for the occupied countries and to find substitutes for the 
several essential commodities, medical and industrial, now running 
short from one end of Europe to the other? There is a shortage for 
. instance of drugs, as well as of chrome, at Germany’s disposal: the 
one commodity being as essential to the home front as the other is to 
the fighting front. Suffering peoples, it is true, can stand an astonishing 
amount of suffering before they break. The resilience of the human 
. spirit against hardship is the heroic, though often misdirected, result 
of the natural courage which is inherited generation after generation 
by mankind. It must be borne in mind, however, that surprises in 
the widest scope, military, political, economic, may be in store for us 
of such magnitude that they may suddenly transform the prospect 
and start people off again in their talk about miracles. Miracles, indeed, 
are the most probable of all the contingencies that may be ahead, just 
as they have proved to be the most potent of the factors in the past 
course of the war. What some people at the present time are wondering 
is whether the horrible prospect of starvation and disease may not 
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prove to be the next great blessing in disguise, the next miracle, that 
will overshadow the tanks and bombs and force the decision that the 
military strategists have so far failed to achieve ? 

Indeed, in the purely military aspect of what is taking place the 
future becomes more and-more obscure, more and more forbidding to 
intelligent appreciation. The only map that can suggest the true 
nature of what is happening in the military sphere is a map of the 
world. In a sense more real than was the case in the last war, the battle- 
ground is world-wide. Is any military development likely to be decisive? 
Let us suppose, for the sake of the argument, that the worst befall the 
United Nations. Suppose the Germans do push back the Russians, even 
to the Urals. Suppose they take Egypt and the Suez Canal. Suppose, 
after the fall of Sebastopol and the resultant Axis control of the Black 
Sea, Turkey finds herself, not only held in the pincer of Axis envelop- 
ment north and south from both the Black Sea and the Xgean, but 
also menaced from the rear by an Axis drive through Palestine and 
Syria. Suppose Spain and France help to dislodge us from Gibraltar, 
and the whole Mediterranean becomes an Axis lake. Suppose we see 
the Germans at the western gates of India as we already see the Japan- 
ese at her eastern gates. Suppose Russia, hard pressed by Germany, is 
attacked in the east by Japan, and Germany gets her “ second front *’ 
through the services of Japan before Russia gets hers through the 
services of Britain and the United States. Suppose Japan launches a 
full-scale offensive against the mainland of the United States. Suppose 
all that, fantastic and unlikely though it be. What then? Should we 
be any nearer to a military decision ? Just as Britain’s initial military 
weakness was commensurate with the extent of her commitments, and 
the length of her communications, so her essential strength would 
increase as those commitments and those communications were 
shortened. 

An evacuation by the British naval, military and air forces of the 
whole Mediterranean area, involving the abandonment of Malta, 
Gibraltar and Suez alike, has in fact been advocated by certain British 
strategists for two years past, ever since Italy came into the war against 
us, as a clear advantage, on strategic grounds alone, to ourselves. 
Their argument has been that a maximum dispersal, instead of a 
maximum concentration, of forces violates an elementary principle of 
strategy. Every tank that has gone to Libya had to go round the Cape, 
a journey of more 10,000 miles by sea, taking four months in the 
passage. Mr. Churchill, on July 2nd, said: “ The Imperial Forces had 
almost all come 12,000 miles, through submarines which protect the 
British shores, and round the Cape to Suez or from South Africa or 
India.”” Rommel’s tanks by contrast have had to run the gauntlet of 
only a few hundred miles of sea from Sicily to North Africa. By the 
same token the greater the German victories, and the longer Germany’s 
communications, east, south and south-east, the weaker would become 
her general position ; and the rival possession by German and Japan- 
ese forces of oil, rubber and tin supplies would portend an interesting 
state of friction between Germany and Japan. In his speech of July 
2nd, Mr. Churchill declared that ‘‘ extreme exertions have been made by 
the Home Government for the last two years to strengthen and main- 
tain the armies in the Middle East. During that time, apart altogether 
from reinforcements to other theatres, there have gone to the Middle 
East from this country, from the Empire oversea, and to a lesser 
extent from the United States, more than 950,000 men, 4,500 tanks, 
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6,000 aircraft, nearly 5,000 pieces of artillery, 50,000 machine-guns, , 
and over 100,000 mechanical vehicles.’’ C'est magnifique: mats ce 
nest pas la guerre! Mr. Churchill was defending himself against the 
charge that he—for he personally largely 7s the British Government— | 
had failed to support our Middle Eastern war effort. Indeed, he said, 
in so many words: ‘‘ I can plead with some confidence that we have 
not failed in the exertions we have made, or in the skill we have shown.” 
Yet the serious question surely is, whether it was right, from the. 
military point of view (the central object being the defeat of Germany) | 
to send those million men to be swallowed up in the Lybian desert? | 
Such questions fall in the category of military strategy, about which 

divergent opinions may be and are both honestly and unprofitably 
held. The really interesting thing to-day is that so many people attach 
less and less importance to the military situation, arguing to them-_ 
selves that the military prospect is an endless mirage, and that the 
probably more decisive thing is the indirect or secondary consequence | 
of the military losses and dislocations upon the home fronts. Since 
the autumn of 1918 there have been endless and inconclusive differences 
of opinion between the historians on the question whether the German 
surrender was the result of collapse on the home or on the military | 
front. The two fronts naturally reacted upon each other, and the’ 
breakdown of moral at home was the natural result of the enormous | 
losses at the front, as well as of the blockade ; but it can hardly be 
argued that the actual military position was of the slightest importance | 
when the decision came. Throughout the war the Germans had been on 
the offensive ; they had been in occupation of non-German territory ;. 
not a single Allied soldier had crossed the frontier into German terri- | 
tory ; not a single battle had been fought on German soil ; the entire 
devastation had taken place in non-German countries; and the last 
great military event was the prodigious German break-through on the 
Western front, a resounding military victory for Germany. Yet it was 
Germany that surrendered. Miracle? The operation of miracle in the 
human destiny is a constant and an endless thing. We do not readily 
recognise the real miracles that almost invisibly transfigure our lives 
and shape our fortunes, although Napoleon—the abiding classic in this” 
realm of experience—at the end of his life confessed his final disillusion 
about military force and proclaimed his newly found faith that God’s 

spiritual domain is impregnable to human aggression. . 

We do not recognise the true miracles. What we are apt to call 

miracles are the things that take us by surprise on our own level of 
thought, such as the German surrender in 1918 and the battle of 
Britain in 1940. It is one of the none the less.healthy signs of the good. 
_ that comes of the evil of the two great wars of the century that, even 
in unlikely places, the essential impotence of “ force’’ in the crude 
military sense and the essential strength of “ charity ’’ in the spiritual 
sense are being increasingly recognised. The present German leaders, 
for instance, have followed Napoleon’s initial example, and not paid 
heed to his subsequent warning. They have put their trust in military 
force. Can we already discern the incipient disillusion? What is 
written in the German press is dictated by Goebbels. Goebbels is a 
first-class Nazi, a first-class believer in the wrong things, and in the 
wrong methods. A strange note has crept into his propaganda. He is 
already trying to cultivate what he imagines to be the spiritual resources 
of the German people. Quotations are appearing in German newspapers 
from Protestant hymn books and even from the New Testament in a 
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frank attempt to mobilise the spiritual qualities of the German people 
behind the guns. So far the impulse is a first-class muddle, not only 
because Goebbels is trying to harness the said spiritual qualities to 
pagan, that is Nazi, forms of religion, and to combine the attempt 
with his continued attack on Christianity, but because he does not yet 
see that the spiritual strength he now postulates is inconsistent with 
the purpose for which he postulates it. Yet there is something, albeit 
inchoate and muddled, that is “ biting’ Mr. Goebbels. The Berliner 
Lokal-Anzeiger, for instance (May 24th), declared: “‘ For our own part 
we know that, behind the fronts, the whole people must intensify its 
spiritual strength to the greatest possible degree.”’ Issuing as it does 
from the mind of a Nazi war-lord such a sentiment is of some interest 
to those who try to assess the relative importance of military victories 
and the spirit of the people in the upshot of the war. The analogy of 
aog18 and the admonitions of Napoleon are alike germane to the 
speculation. 

Although it seems possible that the military events of the summer of 
1942, in the Middle East, in Russia, in the Far East, perhaps even in 
Europe, with or without a visible second front, may drastically shape 
the ostensible fortunes of war, yet there is a widening feeling, a horse- 
sense, as it were, that in the near future, as before, the element of un- 
expectedness will defeat the material calculations. The practical 
operation of ‘‘ miracle ’’ is to-day more widely and more realistically 
discussed than at any time within living memory, including the time 
of the last war. It is not merely that in the summer and autumn of 
1940 Britain by all appearances was beaten, yet was miraculously 
saved ; nor that Hitler a year later miraculously turned east instead 
of west; nor that every other major development of the war has 
caused surprise to those most competent by knowledge and experience 
to judge of probabilities. It is due to the general sense that the war 
thas grown to such fantastic proportions of muddle and complication 
‘that no human strategy can extricate us from it. The fact that Turkish 
newspapers can to-day calmly discuss the possible turn of the war into 
a German-Japanese conflict for world conquest is one straw in the 
hurricane. The newspapers Vakit, March 31st, and Tan, April 5th, in 
leading articles discussed’the danger to the white races of the growing 
power of Japan: a danger, it was argued, which threatened not only 
Britain, the United States, France and Holland, whose possessions had 
‘been occupied, but also Germany. For the Japanese had declared that 
they intended to drive “ the whites | from the Far East. If India as 
well, the argument went on, should fall into Japanese hands, Japan 
might well become the most powerful empire in the world. Even if 
‘the Axis were to “ win”’ the war, the argument concluded, Germany 
would be confronted by a terrible adversary ; and she might even be 
“compelled to join with Britain and America in driving the Japanese 
‘from the conquered territory. A similar argument was developed in a 

third Turkish newspaper, Jwmhuriyet, April 2nd, which published an 
article advocating a compromise peace between Germany and the 
Anglo-Saxon Powers while there was still time to counter the yellow 
eril. 

_ The further fact that Germany has just issued an insulin ration card 
Be cAtes volumes of the hidden havoc wrought in the foundations of 
white civilisation by the crazy things we do. Openly we talk of the 
ilitary fronts. Secretly we talk of the food and health fronts. What 
ill it be like next winter? Will it matter what the military situation 
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be, except in so far as the casualties and the strain upon resources will 
help to spread the hold of disease upon the masses of people ? It is the 
accepted convention in war-time diplomatic speculation that the truth 
is sought and discussed only behind closed doors. The truth will not 
out, if the conventionally patriotically-minded people can prevent it. 
That in one sense is perhaps inevitable: for the only practical thing 
that is openly countenanced in war-time is something that can be 
launched destructively against ‘“‘ the enemy.’ But there comes a point 
when even the belligerent motive must pay heed to the remorseless 
nagging of the truth. When the late Lord Balfour put it on record 
that he “‘ always preferred truth to victory,” he was indulging some- 
thing more than his famous taste for honesty as an end in itself. He 
was talking practical politics. When Lord Lansdowne in 1917 wrote : 
‘What are we fighting for? To beat the Germans? Certainly. But 
that is not an end in itself,’ he was giving expression to the surging 
conviction that normally strikes intelligent people in the third or fourth 
year of a devastating war. Of course, he was promptly assailed by an: 
almost universal howl of execration. He was not thereby proved to 
be a fool. To-day many people privately are asking a similar question, 
for after all the like cause tends to produce the like effect. ,What: 
worries the average intelligent person now is the prospect of disease’ 
and starvation. 

But what the really intelligent people want to know is whether any: 
political leader, submerged as he is in his official papers and engaged 
up to the hilt in the minute-by-minute pressure of affairs, has the time 
to worry about the truth, as distinct from “ victory.’”’ It is a little 
difficult to know what the political leaders are thinking. Some people’ 
will say that political leaders do not think ; but that is absurd. If we 
only knew it, they think more furiously and more anxiously than the 
rest of us, and not only about victory. Let it not be forgotten that it 
was Winston Churchill, alone among Allied statesmen, who at the end 
of 1918 urged as the most important and first necessity after the’ 
armistice the sending of food to Germany. If he then had been listened 
to, and if Lord Lansdowne had been listened to a year earlier, the 
ghastly history of our time might have taken a less ghastly course. 
The danger to-day is greater than it was in 1918. That is why eminent 
men high up in the Government service, thinking, perhaps wishfully, 
that the war is bound to collapse before the next winter is over, are: 
casting about in their minds for possibilities of urgent relief work 
rather than of long-distance reconstruction work. 

The anxiety centres primarily in the smaller nations, particularly in 
the nations of south-eastern Europe. It is known (but the information 
is held secret, much as cancer in a human body is hushed in secrecy) 
that Marshal Antonescu, for instance, has become so preoccupied 
with the spectre of next winter that he has almost lost interest in his’ 
country’s quarrel with Hungary: even though that quarrel is one of 
the burning political problems of the day. What is now happening in 
Greece and in Jugoslavia, where actual starvation is already abroad in 
the land, is merely the precursor to what must happen also, though it 
will happen later, in Germany. Exceptionally, the little country 
Slovakia is comparatively well supplied, except for bread. The Carlton 
Hotel in Bratislava (where, one remembers, the food in pre-war days. 
was first-rate, though one couldn’t get a bath, because the baths were 
used for storage of other commodities than water, and the water didn’t 
run, anyway) to-day offers visitors a choice of twenty dishes for 
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luncheon, though it asks visitors to bring their own bread. The fact is 
revealed in an interesting article on life in Bratislava published in the 
Neues Wiener Tagblatt (May 23rd). Germany is taking nearly all the 
sugar from Slovakia, as from the rest of Czechoslovakia, one of the great 
sugar-producing countries ; which fact largely explains why German 
rations are as abundant to-day in sugar as they are deficient in potatoes. 
So far the food position in Germany holds good, though there is reason 
to believe that the recent dismissal of Walter Darré from his post as 
Minister of Agriculture and Food betrays the coming crisis. For this 
next winter all the evidence points to the probability of starvation and 
rampant disease in all the countries surrounding the Reich. The Reich 
cannot escape. Can we escape? The waters will flow fast under the 
bridges this summer. The spectre of next winter, casting its shadow 
before, may well prove to be the greatest of all the war’s miracles, 
impartially dominating and defeating the strategic dreams of all the - 

little Powers who call themselves Great. 

Any attempt that is made, however, to judge of the effect of shortages 
in food, raw materials or medical supplies, upon the length of the war 
should make adequate allowance for the ingenuity of man in devising 
‘more or less satisfactory substitutes. In the case of the occupied 
countries in Europe the practical question is whether Germany can 
produce makeshift expedients such as will stave off the threatened 
collapse ; for the people of those countries themselves retain little 

initiative of their own. The area is so big, and the conditions so com- 
plex, that it seems beyond the power of German ingenuity to combine 
without disaster the three objectives that are being pursued : namely 
(1) to keep the subjugated nations in a state of suppressed vitality, 
(2) to exploit their resources for Germany’s benefit, and yet (3) to keep 
them both alive and healthy. It is a fact well known to the medical 
profession, as well as to people of ordinary intelligence, that general 
health derives as much from spiritual and mental well-being as from 
the satisfaction of physical needs. However far afield therefore Hitler 
be dragged behind his tanks and guns this summer, it will be hard for 
_him to escape trouble in the winter. Indeed, the further he is dragged, 
-and the more vulnerable his communications, the more likely the 
trouble. The peoples of eastern and south-eastern Europe, as well as 
of France, the Low Countries and Scandinavia, are already paying the 
price, in hardly imaginable suffering, for the sins of the world and its 
politics. The chief sinners will pay the price last. 

The fact that the innocent, or the less guilty, suffer first, and most, 
is consistent, hard though it be at first sight to appreciate it, with one 
aspect of a great mystical truth. The slow process of man’s redemption 
in the long run is helped by the realisation that the evil (as well as the 
good) we do lives after us and affects the welfare of others. Welfare 
being indivisible, everything that every individual does, good or bad, 

affects his fellows in a good or a bad way. The strongest argument for 
good begaviour, in politics as in other fields, is the knowledge that the 
penalty for our misdeeds is paid, not only by ourselves, but by others 
who are innocent. The very sense of shame that results from such a 
circumstance is the potent ultimate sanction against the continuance 
of bad behaviour. So far in the history of the world the so-called Great 
Powers have pursued with single-eyed persistence their materialist 
aims of selfish aggrandisement in the acquisition of territories, raw 
‘materials and other spoils. The Greek peasant who to-day cannot get 
his loaf of bread and handful of olives—all he asks of life in its material 
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comfort—is the crucified symbol of what is done in the world by the 
Great Powers. No political machinery, not even a League of Nations } 
covenanted on high-sounding principle, so long as it be run by worldly } 
Powers whose essential aims remain as materialist and as selfish as | 
before, can redress the elemental wrong. Redemption comes only from } 
spiritual motive, one of the first incentives being the knowledge that | 
the innocent suffer for the misdeeds of the guilty. The starving peoples |} 
of Europe, though they suffer, are the powerful instrument of diplo- | 
matic reform. It would be a first step towards such reform if it could }} 
be demonstrated next winter that the sufferings of those people, and | 
not the extent of any military conquest, were the decisive factor } 
that brought the war to an end. ; 
GEORGE GLASGOW. 


July 11th, 1942. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


POWER POLITICS.* 


Dr. Schwarzenberger has made a valuable and stimulating contribution to | 
the discussion on the manifold political problems which confront our genera- | 
tion and a sound knowledge of which will be essential if we are to solve the 
problems of reconstruction after the war. It is to be feared, however, that 
his book will not receive the attention which it deserves, as it makes very } 
difficult reading and is marred by the use of a jargon with which the British } 
public is unfamiliar, He approaches political problems as a sociologist, and 
promises us that he is going to give us an analysis of international problems 
which will “lead to the synthesis and synopsis which is the essence of 
sociology.” This is indeed a very ambitious promise, but it seems doubtful 
whether the sociological approach differs materially from the approach of 
any knowledgeable and intelligent historian who also wants to analyse and © 
to interpret, without wishing to claim that he needs a special and it appears 
a rather esoteric science for doing so. 

Terminology, however, does not matter nearly so much as it seems to do 
to the author ; what matters is that some of his fundamental conceptions | 
are open to doubt. Is the distinction between community and society, | 
borrowed from Tonnies, really quite so helpful as the author thinks? He 
defines community as a social group in which behaviour is based on the 
solidarity of the members, while in a society such solidarity is lacking. 
Assuming that medizval society was such a community, the author is able 
‘to trace his depressing picture of a downgrade movement from that happy 
state of a medieval community to the chaotic international society of our 
own days. But does the purely formal conception of a community help us 
in analysing international relations ? Is it not far more important to find out 
- what any such solidarity is based on? According to this definition the Third 
Reich would seem to be a community, whereas the democracies would have 
to be styled as societies. And were the Middle Ages really the era of solidarity? 
Pursuing these ideas one is forced to come to the conclusion that international 
society must be organised into a vast superstate in order to develop into a 
community, a conclusion which the author himself expressly rejects. The 
result of his sociological interpretation is therefore somewhat meagre : it is 
the conclusion which might have been reached more directly, that force is 
the supreme law of the international society. In spite of these methodological 
defects, which prevent the author from devoting more attention to the 


* Power Politics. By G. Schwarzenberger. Jonathan Cape. 21s. 
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| economic aspects of international politics, his book will prove very helpful 
: _ to the student of modern history and particularly to those on whom will fall 
_ the unenviable task of building up a new and more lasting order. His dis- 
cussion of power politics in disguise, that is of all the numerous attempts to 
| hide naked self-interest under the cloak of idealistic conceptions, is very 
| revealing and should open the eyes of those who still think that the League 
_ of Nations failed because of some technical shortcomings in its charter. In 
| discussing the political development of the last twenty years he unfolds a 
| wealth of material with which every student should make himself thoroughly 
_ familiar. 

| The author also gives an appropriate warning against those well-meaning 
but often woefully ignorant men and women who go about with blue prints 
_ and beautiful plans for the new order. Many of these are more likely to do 
| more harm than good, although the greatest harm is undoubtedly done by 
| those who still refuse to see that we are in the middle of a world revolution. 
| He has done much to make us realise what the problems are which will have 
| to be solved, although he himself merely hints at a possible solution and so 
fails to give us that synthesis and synopsis which sociology ee us. 

| RIS. 

| 
| 


DIPLOMACY AND STATECRAFT. 


Masses of people cry out for guidance and comfort. “ De profundis clamavi”’ 
is on the lips of most people, in most lands. As before, in times of historic 
agony, wild expedients, provided only they be new, are being grasped at. 
There lies the greatest danger. The safeguard is in the hands of steady, 
balanced, informed men who can RINE advice. Such men are rare. Dr. 
' Gooch* is one of them. 

He chronicles the full relevant facts of this century (without which the 
present problem cannot even be approached), and with mature wisdom 
indicates the path of greatest promise and least danger. “ The minds and 
hearts of men,” he writes, “ are enlisting in ever-increasing numbers in the 
| great crusade ” ; the crusade which, recognising “‘ the insufficiency of political 
i and economic nationalism” and the resultant “confusion and despair,” 
strives for a world organisation which alone can move us “ towards the good 
life of swhich we dream and which is only attainable in comradeship and 
| peace.” The historic background of so excellent a doctrine is adequately 
presented by the author’s unrivalled knowledge of the official documents, 
_ his personal contacts with leading politicians, and his own experiences. The 
| study of Franco-German relations, 1871-1914, bristles with unconscious and 
ironic commentary on the questions thrown up by the present war. Bis- 
_ marck’s observation (1885), “. .. we have taken too much French territory. 
/ Could we aspire to conquests at the expense of France, Belgium or Holland ? 
They would be recalcitrant nations. Looking all round our frontiers every 
gain would be a loss, every increase a cause for weakness,” suggests the 
question: Does the world really learn from its mistakes? In an address 
entitled Politics and Morals, Dr. Gooch gives ground for a belief in “ the 
' slow advance of moral principle ” over the destructive sway of selfish 
‘materialism. He recalls that “the dominating intellectual feature of the 
last four centuries, as Lecky pointed out long ago, is the secularisation of 
thought.’”’ But he gives reason, intrinsic throughout the book, for the ex- 
pectation that our civilisation, Christian in its origin, may revert to Christi- 
-anity in its evolution, “ May not Ethos extend its sway at the cost of Kratos?” 
) The sheer force of intellectual honesty must surely, if slowly, drive us to 

greater wisdom, though we could get there more surely and less slowly if we 
humbly accepted the grace of God in our enterprise. 

' Dr. Gooch writes history in an absorbingly interesting technique. His 
marshalling of a vast material is combined with a human and scholarly 


| 
| 
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* Studies in Diplomacy and Statecraft. By G. P. Gooch. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 
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interpretation. Those who talk glibly about the Balance of Power as a | 
British diplomatic principle should first read the two studies on the diplo- } 
matic background of the war of 1914. The much-maligned League of Nations | 
receives fair treatment from his pen. The root fault of our pre-1939 dip- | 
lomacy, its equal failure to encourage the Weimar republic and to discourage } 
the Hitler dictatorship, is clearly traced in the essay on British Foreign | 
Policy, 1919-39. Dr. Gooch’s mainspring, the kernel of his quality, is his | 
love of truth. He seeks it with industry and with skill. He is above all | 
things fair. In my opinion he falls just short of justice to Italy, and misses } 


the fullness of Cabinet sanction with which Sir Samuel Hoare went to Paris | 


in December 1935 ; but no other doubt presents itself, throughout this work, | 
of his sureness of touch and meticulous justice in a field where such qualities 
are hardest to achieve. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 


THE CHALLENGE TO AMERICA.* 


The author of this startling book is already known to readers of THE | 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW : startling, because the extreme nature of the argu- | 
ment is supported by a wealth of documentary evidence, the nature of which | 
will surprise many readers. Suspicion is normally and rightly aroused when 
in war-time books appear which accuse the enemy of grandiose evil designs 
with roots deriving from a distant and consistent past. There is a type of | 
frenzied discovery in that field which normally betokens the all too familiar } 
vulgarity of those who wallow in war and in its mud. Dr. Worsley has nothing 
in common with such people. The facts presented are hard to swallow, but } 
they are soberly presented and with an objective show of evidence which 
commands attention. The sources of information are used with industry 
and judgment. 

The argument is that the German bid for a German Europe, the product 
of a disciplined German mentality working through economic and financial — 
as well as through military means, is deliberately conceived by Hitler as the 
stepping-stone to the German conquest of the United States, the conquest 
of the British Empire being an incidental stepping-stone on that same path. 
The contention that Hitler in this matter is merely typical of a widespread 
German motive is supported by quotation from German sources going back | 
to 1925: for instance from a book Das Vereinigte Europa, published in that 
year, by Nonnenbruch, a leading member of Hitler’s brain trust. The United 
States is therein billed as the ultimate objective. 

What then of the prospect ; of the degree of success so far achieved? — 
The author examines, with impressively detailed knowledge of the industrial / 
and financial position, what has taken place in occupied France, Belgium, 
Netherlands, Norway, Denmark: the States which constitute the seaboard | 
for the Atlantic attack. The book was written during the initial stage of the © 
German attack on Russia and before the Japanese attack upon the United ~ 
* States, but a postscript brings the evidence up to date in a way strikingly 
confirmatory of the preceding argument. Despite the typically thorough, 
and up to a point clever and efficient, German cultivation of the occupied | 
countries towards the end aforesaid, and despite the apparent success in | 


- many ways so quickly achieved, the author shows with a ruthless sense of | 


the limit that is opposed. to all such human ambition that the object is — 
unattainable. On paper the Germans already control the factories, the | 
materials, the banks. The “ new order ’’ has been put into operation with — 


majestic skill; but it does not work. The difficulties increase. The collapse, | 


however, needs a vast American contribution, whereby hangs a tale of warn- — 
ing and encouragement conveyed with the convincing skill that characterises © 
the rest of the book. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 


* Europe versus America : Implications of the “‘ New Order.” By R. H. M. Worsley. 
Cape. 8s. 6d. net. 
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“A VERY FUNNY STORY.’* 


_ This is not in the least a funny story, though Lord Vansittart in his 
preface angrily calls it “ very funny.’’ The more authentic Vansittartism is 
revealed in his words “ we were in fact dealing with a nation of crooks and 
war-mongers,’ adding that “ many of the same mugs would believe the 
same thugs again, if they got half a chance.’’ And what is the occasion of 
these highly-coloured words? Believe it or not, a book is published in 1942 
about those German “ reparations’ which followed the last war. At the 
request of the Czechoslovak Research Institute in London, Mr. Borsky has 
made a thorough, detailed inquest on Germany’s record under the financial 

_ clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, grim, sombre, horrible, epitomised in the 
title of the book by the eloquent word “ swindle.” And why? Merely as a 
pretext for another push in the Vansittartist offensive. It may well be that 

_ some stomachs will never turn. It is indisputably true that there ismuch 

_ truth in the Vansittartist case, and that we may again, after this as after 

the last war, be in danger from German duplicity. Lord Vansittart and Mr. 

Borsky are wholly honest in their motive, wholly sincere in their wish to 

save the world from still another holocaust. But do they expect their book 
to be taken seriously as literature, or as intrinsically interesting ? There is 
| no subject on earth more calculated to nauseate any reader than the old, old 
story of reparations. The present reviewer refuses to be dragged into the 
mire of figures. He himself wasted years of effort on them long ago, dis- 

covering in the process that the British Chancellor of the Exchequer of 1917 

(a cognate subject this, featured largely in the book) had himself no clear 

idea about the facts and figures of the American debt. Of course German 
| reparations were a swindle. No mud in history was muddier. But the moral 
| is far wider (and far more interesting) than these authors suspect. 

GuG: 


IT PASSED TOO QUICKLY.} 


Schopenhauer suggested that everybody who has lived an interesting life 
| should write his autobiography. This, he asserted, would add much to our 
knowledge of the human psyche. English autobiographies of public men 
| reveal a combination of self-assurance and modesty which strikes one as the 
| most conspicuous quality of Englishmen. Such a combination is quite 
| strange to Germans, whose self-assurance is mostly arrogance, their modesty 
_ a thoughtless servility. It is characteristic of Sir David Munro, who was a 
_ civil servant for four decades, to write the following sentence most naturally : 
_ “Tf I have criticised Government this is a privilege of democracy.’”’ At the 
end of his distinguished career, after having been elected Rector of St. 
_ Andrews University, what theme did he choose for his inaugural address ? 
| He spoke “ about freedom and discipline, and how the one cannot be gained 
| without having the other.” 
Born in 1878, the author saw a good deal of the Victorian epoch, but he 
| cherishes no narrow conservatism and his horizon is wide. He has been a 
| physician, and he is a man of tender feeling “‘ with a taste for poetry and 
| music, with senses alive for beauty.”” He shows a sympathetic appreciation 
| for the Indian countryside, and here and there a lyrical note slips into his 
| narrative. He speaks humorously of his youth in Scotland and records many 
| interesting things of his Indian years and his service in the Middle East 
| during the first world war. After 1918 he helped to build up the R.A.F. In 
| this connection he observes: ‘‘ One cannot write about one’s work without 
| being egotistical, let alone being dull, so the less written the better.’’ Self- 
| assurance and modesty? It is more the latter that shows its amiable face 


| * The Greatest Swindle in the World. By G. Borsky, with a Preface by Lord Vansittart. 
| The New Europe Publishing Company. ts. 6d. net. 

| + It Passed Too Quickly. An Autobiography by Air Vice-Marshal Sir David Munro. 
| Routledge. 15s. 
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and expresses itself in irony here. From 1930 till 1939 he served in the 
Medical Research Council, but in the chapters on these later years he tends 
to assign all the merits to other people. He is full of praise for Ernest Bevin, 
‘a genuine social reformer,” and Lord Woolton. At sixty he returned to 
where he came from. His crowded life must have been fortunate, for he is 
able to sum it up in the words: ‘‘ The end was the beginning.”’ 

J. LessER. 


THE TRANSPOSED HEADS.* 


Thomas Mann, who for-the last ten years has taken up the biblical myth 
and is endeavouring, in his own manner, to renew the legend of Joseph, may 
have felt the allurement of trying his hand also at Indian mythology, with 
the ideas of which he, the disciple of Schopenhauer, has been acquainted since 
his early years. As in his Joseph novel, he has in this legend ironically 
mitigated and humanised what was once a pathetic myth; and so this 
short story, like that extensive epopee, proves a late fruit of German romance 
as well as of the author himself. Its plot shows a certain family likeness to 
Goethe’s gruesome poem of the Pariah goddess which the author has im- 
pressively analysed in his novel Lotte in Weimar. But whilst with Goethe 
the exchange by mistake of two female heads effects something sinisterly 
superhuman, a similar erroneous exchange of two men’s heads with Thomas 
Mann nearly becomes the story of modern marriage troubles. Indeed, the 
story of beautiful Sita and her “ two’’ husbands who, out of love for her, 
commit suicide, but are restored to life by their beloved one with the help 
of the World-Mother, has something of parody; and parody, he makes 
Goethe say in the Lotte novel, is of all the material for musing there is in 
art the most strangely gay, the tenderest, a pious destruction. The tragi-comic 
events occur in hoary ages when the terrible World-Mother Kali whom men 
love and dread is still worshipped. Yet it can humoristically happen that the 
beautiful mortal woman argues with the terrible goddess as to whether the 
two men sacrificed themselves to herself or to Kali. The voluptuous world 
of Indian narrative is delineated here with perfect candour and if, after 
having read the three volumes of the Joseph novel, one was inclined to see 
in its philosophy something specifically Semitic, he will find in this Indian 
legend more than one thing which is ‘‘ Semitic ”’ too. A certain conversation, 
for instance, between the two young heroes of the story about obsolete and 
new forms of religious cult strongly resembles a dispute between Jacob and 
Joseph about a similar worry. The main charm of such a story lies, of course, 
in its style, its diction and rhythm, which can only inadequately be rendered 
by a translation, even such a clever one as that of Miss H. T. Lowe-Porter. 

J. LESSER. 


THE HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE.+ 


Everyone entering or proposing to enter the Higher Civil Service should 
read this interesting account of the life and work of the civil servant, especially 
of the higher officials. Mr. H. E. Dale, the author, was a Principal Assistant 

‘Secretary in the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, and therefore second 
in command. He writes with full knowledge and he succeeds in making the 
story of the Civil Service extremely interesting. Lord Grey of Fallodon, when 
he was an undergraduate at Balliol, was said by Jowett to preserve “‘a 
resolute economy of irrelevant toil,’’ and in former times this remark would 
certainly have applied to a large number of civil servants who had a fair 
amount of leisure, who saw that that leisure was not encroached upon, and 
discharged their responsibilities without any undue waste of nervous energy. 


* The Transposed Heads. A legend of India. By Thomas Mann. Secker & Warburg. 
6s. 
+ The Higher Civil Service. By H. E. Dale, C.B. Oxford University Press. ros. net, 
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_ To-day all this has changed. We no longer find men in Government offices 


who have been put there as a result of having great influence with some high 
official or Member of Parliament. To-day candidates must have reached a 
fairly high standard of competence by examination. Indeed, in most cases 
the Higher Civil Service is composed of men who have taken firsts at Oxford 
or Cambridge. Moreover, it cannot be denied that the Heads of the Service, 


_ or indeed the whole staff, in most Ministries are worked far harder than they 


used to be. It may be possible to find just here and there a man who has very 
little to.do and no great desire to do it, but for the most part anyone who 


- occupies an important position now in the Civil Service works fairly hard for 


eight or nine hours a day, and he has to know his job if he wants to obtain 


‘promotion. One of the great differences between the Civil Service fifty years 
ago and to-day is that a very considerable proportion of the officials to-day 


are not necessarily from the “‘ upper class.’’ Some may be Eton and Trinity, 
or Harrow and Balliol, but there are many men who have found their way, 
without money and without influential connections, into the Civil Service by 


i means of scholarships to the Universities. The exception, of course, is the 
Foreign Office, where a man who is high up in the Department would almost 


certainly have been first of all at a famous public school and then at Oxford 


_ or Cambridge. Even here there is a note of change and the democratising 


movement is bound to grow. 
This volume deals not only with the daily routine life of the civil servant 


, and his relation with Ministers and Members of Parliament, but also with his 


relation to other members in the same Department, showing amongst other 
things how important it is that he should have a “ flair”’ for dealing with 
higher officials and his superiors. 

The book, so far from being dull, is fascinating to read by anyone who 
cares to know more about a subject that is not familiar asarule to the outsider 
but is vital to the maintenance of our Parliamentary institutions. 

Percy ALDEN. 


THE OLD CHURCHES OF LONDON.* 


The Sack of .Rome in 1527 by the German Imperial troops is a noted 


example of vandalism. The Blitz of London will no doubt rank in history 


equally as a source of weakness rather than of strength for the perpetrators. 
Deplorable though the destruction and mutilation of London’s old churches 
appears, it has made many a citizen conscious of their historic and artistic 
value. Mr. Cobb’s book, which deals in a short space with a wealth of material, 


_ gives a historical survey of churches and their fittings, illustrated by numerous 
_ photographs and drawings. For the explorer of the art treasures of the city 


the work represents a valuable document, useful in peace time, when the 
problem of restoration versus demolition will be discussed. In providing 
much of the material for study as well as giving an exhaustive bibliography 


_ the author stimulates interest and raises problems for the historian of 
- architecture. Professor Webb’s ‘“‘ Introduction ”’ deals more especially with 
_ these problems. In a concise form he reviews the whole question of English 
- Baroque Art, a style frequently overlooked and declared altogether absent 
- in this country. He also discusses the relationship between the architects 
_ and the craftsmen and artists employed by them, and hints at the social 


attitudes of the patrons who comissioned London’s churches. The small 
volume provides information and enjoyment and is written in a lucid style, 
rather hiding than displaying the authors’ scholarship. We hope that two 
further volumes will be added to this series: one dealing with the secular 


_ buildings of London, the other with the Jewish houses of worship, some of 


r 
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which are of great historical importance, and have suffered heavily from the 

raids. Then the picture of the old city of London would appear in all its 

complexity, and its history should be better understood by a wider public. 
HELEN ROSENAU. 


* The Old Churches of London. By G. Cobb and G. Webb. Batsford. 15s. 
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The Confession of an Octogenarian (Allen & Unwin, 15s.) is the story of a 
happy and useful life. Dr. Jacks writes with singular modesty, and there is 
never the slightest attempt to over-estimate his achievement ; but he has | 
made a distinct place for himself in the cultural life of our time and has | 
helped to widen the frontiers of intellectual freedom. Every Liberal, it has | 
been said, is something of an optimist, and Dr. Jacks is a Liberal by tempera- | 
ment and conviction. Some minds find strength and happiness in clinging | 
tightly to inherited beliefs, others in the unending quest for new aspects of 
truth. A good deal of the earlier part of the book will be of more interest to | 
the author’s family and friends than to the wider public, but the story of his | 
theological and philosophical studies is-a_welcome contribution to our | 
knowledge of the later Victorian era. In those far-off days the Unitarians | 
could boast of some outstanding figures, among them the saintly Martineau | 
and the popular preacher Stopford Brooke, whose daughter became Mrs. 
Jacks and whose biography he wrote. Among other powerful influences was 
Professor Royce, the American Hegelian whose books were widely read on 
both sides of the Atlantic. At the opening of the twentieth century the | 
author, then half-way through life, was ready for his two chief tasks as | 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford, and Editor of the newly founded 
Hibbert Journal. How much we all owe to that admirable organ of free 
discussion, in which scholars and thinkers from every camp exchange their 
ideas ! The experiment of a highbrow quarterly might easily have failed, | 
but under the tactful and inspiring guidance of Dr. Jacks it became a } 
triumphant success. In his later years he has cast his net ever further into 
the waters, writing suggestively on various aspects of modern society and } 
international relations. Inheriting the average Englishman’s distaste of | 
extremes, he lets his vigorous and well-stored mind play freely over problems _ 
new and old, combining tradition with experiment as the wisest among us 
always try to do. 


* * * * * 


Some Historians of Modern Europe, edited by Bernadotte E. Schmitt 
(University of Chicago Press, Chicago; 5 dollars), is a fascinating work to 
members of the craft. Twenty-two famous scholars are described by the 


same number of writers, all of them former pupils of the editor, who has done | 


more to encourage the study of modern history than anyone in the United | 
States, and whose books on the origins and outbreak of the First World War 
are well known in the Old World. The essays, which combine biography | 
with critical analysis, are arranged in alphabetical order, but some readers — 


may prefer to group them under countries. England is represented by | 


Ashley, Firth, Lodge, Holland Rose and Temperley ; France by Aulard, | 


Halévy, Hanotaux, Lavisse, Mathiez, Sée and Seignobos; Germany by } 


Delbriick, Lamprecht, Marcks and Schmoller; Russia by Klyuchevsky, 
Milyukov and Pokrovsky ; Italy by Croce and Ruffini ; Spain by Altamira. 
One or two veterans are still alive, but their work is done. The studies vary © 
. in length and merit, but they are all worth reading, and the bibliographical 
notes appended to each of them are of the highest value. In some cases they 
are enriched by personal knowledge. It is always desirable to know the © 
background, career and opinions of a scholar, for historians, like other | 
people, are men of flesh and blood. Most of those in this volume are scholars — 
first and all the time ; but one or two, particularly Mathiez and Pokrovsky, 
have a political gospel to preach which stamps their work with a strongly 
polemical character. Propaganda, however, is least dangerous when least 
concealed, and it is essential to have great subjects such as the French 
Revolution interpreted from various points of view. 


* * * * * 
The End of this War, by Storm Jameson (Allen & Unwin, 2s.), was written — 


in March 1941, but it is equally topical to-day. The author, like all other 
civilised people, detests war, but she feels that surrender to brutal aggression 
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would be even worse. Without being in the least anti-German, she realises 
the full horror of the Nazi system and the Nazi creed, which is out to destroy 
the soul as well as the body. The freedom of the spirit, she argues, is more 
than life, and our civilisation, however imperfect, is worth saving from its 
implacable enemies, for at any rate it strives towards justice, mercy and good 
faith. She is well aware that a restoration of the social and international 
system prevailing before the war would be a sorry use of our coming victory 
and a hollow reward for all our sacrifices. ‘I don’t despair. We are a 
sensible people.” This little book, suffused with deep feeling and admirably 
written, grips the reader from the start. 


* * * * * 


| Insanity Abounding, by Francis Weiss (Blandford Press, 3s. 6d.), is a brief 
and vivid record of the agitating experiences and reflections of a Hungarian 
who fought for his country in the last war and to-day, as a British subject, 
ardently desires the victory of the Allies. His wide business connections took 
him over large parts of Europe, and he made an excellent use of his oppor- 
_ tunities to study the moral deterioration which set in soon after the peace 
_ treaties were signed. He speaks with anger and hatred of the reactionary 
| Horthy régime which made life intolerable in Hungary, and of the gangsters 
_ who transformed Weimar Germany into a Nazi hell. In one country after 
_ another fanatical anti-Semitism raised its ugly head, trampling under foot 
| the legal rights of millions of useful and unoffending citizens. The author 
writes with gratitude and affection of the English friends who welcomed him 
_ and his family, and of the tolerant spirit which generations of constitutional 
liberty have evolved. His only lament is that his foreign origin is deemed an 
obstacle to serving his adopted country as actively as he would like. Knowing 
us so well as he does, he doubtless realises that many Englishmen share his 
regret that the zeal and ability of loyal men and women of foreign birth, 
_ naturalised or not, are not adequately utilised. The common sense of the 
| matter has been stated by the Prime Minister with his usual vigour : 
_ “ Hitler’s friends are our foes, and his foes are our friends.” Mr. Weiss’ little 
_ book, which is written with deep feeling and grips the reader from the start, 
| should encourage us to apply this principle more consistently in the later 
_ phases of the war. < 
* * * * * 


_ Belgium: The Official Account of what happened, 1939-1940, published 
for the Belgian Ministry of Foreign Affairs (Evans Brothers, 5s.), contains 
| about fifty pages of narrative, followed by twenty-two appendices. Professor 
' Emile Cammaerts’ impressive work, The Prisoner of Laeken, destroyed the 
legend that King Leopold had let us down, and proved that the Belgian army 
| fought to the very limit of human endurance. The present volume briefly 
explains the international situation of Belgium between the two great wars, 
and shows how scrupulously she fulfilled the duties of a neutral after the 
_ collapse of the Locarno system. Realising, however, that with such a neigh- 
| bour as Hitlerite Germany, neutrality was no guarantee against aggression, 
_she improved her defences and prepared for the evil day. The chapter on the 
invasion ends with a high tribute to King Leopold. ‘‘ By his dignified 
attitude, in the captivity to which he has condemned himself, by his refusal 
‘to recognise the accomplished fact, he has shown himself to be the incarnation 
of a people which will not accept servitude.”” The most interesting item in the 
Appendices is the secret instructions on the coming attack found in a German 
aeroplane which made a forced landing in Belgium on January roth, 1940. 
‘The German officer threw the incriminating document into a stove while he 
was being questioned, but a Belgian officer rushed forward and pulled it out 
three-parts burned. As usual Hitler combined pacific assurances with elabor- 
ate preparations for aggression till he was ready to strike down one victim after 
another. This poignant little volume is a fresh argument for a system of 
collective security which will really work. 


i 
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Richard Cobden and John Morley, the Richard Cobden Lecture for 1941, 
by Francis W. Hirst (published by The Cobden Club, Dunford House, near | 
Midhurst, Sussex, Is.), is a warm tribute of admiration by a disciple of the 
one and a friend of the other. Cobden’s fame has passed through various | 
phases during the last hundred years. After being widely hailed as an oracle 
of political and economic wisdom, he was contemptuously dismissed as a 
back number during the half-century of imperialism which began in England 
with the Disraeli Ministry of 1874. That period is now over, and the bitter 
experience of two world wars seems likely to bring us back to his fundamental 
principle, namely that the world is one and that no worthy civilisation is 
possible without co-operation in every field. Bismarck was a greater man 
than Cobden, but for him Europe was merely a geographical expression. 
Mr. Hirst describes the official biography by John Morley as a classic. It is 
certainly a worthy and substantial record by one of the masters of the art, 
though it lacks the glow and intimacy of the same writer’s monumental Life of 
Gladstone. This lecture, delivered in Cobden’s old home and in the presence 
of Mrs. Cobden Unwin, his last surviving daughter, presents an attractive 
picture of the man as well as the statesman. It also proclaims once again the 
convictions to which Mr. Hirst has been faithful throughout life, and which 
render him an authoritative interpreter of the great figures of Victorian 
Liberalism. 


Mr. Forrest Reid’s Retrospective Adventures (Faber & Faber. 12s. 6d.), 
recommended by the Book Society, contains literary essays, tales and 
poems, but is mainly devoted to novelists. He has a very delicate touch 
and a wide range of sympathies. The study of Emily Bronté reveals his 
intense admiration for Wuthering Heights, ““a naked book”’ in the grand 
style. An address written for the Royal Society of Literature on minor 
novelists of the eighties will be more interesting to the older than to the 
younger generation, dealing as it does with such forgotten favourites as 
The Story of an African Farm, Baring Gould’s Mehalah and the novels of 
Rhoda Broughton. The novels and tales of Henry James’s maturity, we 
are told, are unique not only in English but in European literature, though 
they could never be popular and Mr. Reid is by no means an unreserved 
admirer. It is a pleasure to find a warm tribute to Richard Gamett’s 
Twilight of the Gods, a work of wit and learning which never achieved the 
success it deserved. The Introduction to Persuasion in the World’s Classics: 
series speaks of Jane Austen with the respect due to a consummate artist 
but without the adoration which is sometimes hard to bear. Among recent’ 
women writers Stella Benson and Katherine Mansfield receive high marks. 
Mr. Reid enjoys Hardy and Hudson, and he delights in Anatole France. 
The only repulsive picture in his portrait gallery is Arthur Rimbaud, whose 
_ precocious genius was unaccompanied by a single virtue. Among the 
miscellaneous essays there is an exquisite appreciation of Bruges, “ the most 
perfect survival from medieval Europe. The dominant impression left upon 
my mind is of an endless afternoon. The poverty of Bruges has been its 
salvation. I have been told that two-thirds of the population are paupers, 
and without money it is difficult to do much harm. A prosperous Bruges 
would simply be another Ghent.’”” His love of the city of Memling and Van 
Eyck is a measure of his devotion to beauty and quietness. There is 
nothing crude or boisterous about him or his work. 
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